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ABSTRACT 

Three needs of the U. S. Hispanic and Latin American Protestant 
churches are addressed: (1) The need to chronicle the development of 
new sacred music; (2) the need to give a theological rationale to this 
movement to create new music and liturgy; and (3) the need to inform 
people working in this area of the activity and creativity of others in 
order to encourage their further efforts. 

Two hundred fifty surveys were sent out to church music leaders 
throughout the hemisphere. From the responses, plus information gleaned 
through personal and telephone interviews and other correspondence, plus 
several trips to Latin America and personal participation in various of 
the activities related, came the material for the historical section and 
musical examples. The theological section is a personal statement based 
on reading of my own and that suggested by the professional project 
cornin'ttee. 

The large and positive response to the survey demonstrated the 
widespread interest in this movement. The wide range of views on the 
role of music in worship, and of the desirability of using folkmusic 
styles in Protestant worship, is given due recognition, but the general 
consensus in favor of the indigenization of some part of the hymnology 
of these churches is emphasized. Eight examples of new music that fit 
the categories suggested for good church music are presented and commented 
upon. In the historical section, some major activities, compositions, and 
composers of the last twenty years are discussed. 

This is a pioneer effort and the author's hope is that it will 
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stimulate further work in this field. However, this project should 
serve as a starting point for those wanting to know about and justify 
the movement to create new music for the church and to improve its 
overall music program. 
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Chapter 1 
INTRODUCTION 

This project undertakes to chronicle and analyze the growth of 
the movement to create new and indigenous music for the Protestant 
churches in Latin America and the Hispanic churches in the U.S. over 
the last two decades (1960-1980). 

I. PROBLEM ADDRESSED BY THE PROJECT 

The following needs within the U.S. Hispanic and Latin American 
Protestant Churches are addressed by this project: 

(a) The- need to chronicle the development of new sacred music 
throughout Latin America and the U.S. Hispanic churches over 
the last twenty years; 

(b) The need to give a theological rationale for this movement 
to create new music and liturgy; and 

(c) The need to acquaint church musicians, pastors, hymn writers, 
and interested lay persons with the often-isolated experiments 
and activities taking place today so that they may better 
encourage and work with one another. 

II. IMPORTANCE OF THE PROBLEM 

Virtually no one has done any historical work to document what 
has happened in the area of new church music in Latin American and 
U.S. Hispanic Protestant churches since Vatican II launched its re¬ 
volution in the worship and music of the Catholic churches of Latin 
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culture in 1963. Changes in liturgy often portend and accompany 
deep changes in the Church's concept of itself, and this is what is 
happening throughout the Third World today. The work that has been 
done until now by scattered groups of Protestant Christian musicians, 
poets, and liturgists has been uncoordinated, in large part, on an 
international level, and has not received adequate publicity, either 
in Latin America or the United States, the latter now being the country 
with the fifth largest population of Hispanic descent in the world; 
and what little knowledge there is of this movement pales beside the 
recognition given to the "Liberation Theology" trend in theological 
thought also largely originating in this part of the world. 

If this movement is to have the impact on the future worship 
life of the church that I believe it deserves, it must be aware of 
itself and of the efforts of its leaders, and those efforts must be 
linked. A document which gives credit to those individuals who have 
pioneered this movement cannot help but stimulate their further creative 
efforts, and their knowledge of each other's activities will encourage 
international cross-ferti1ization. 

The need for new music and liturgy in the Protestant churches 
in Latin America and their counterparts in the Spanish-speaking churches 
of the U. S. is great. The wave of North American and European mission¬ 
ary activity over the last one hundred fifty years in Latin America has 
left its legacy of faith and its stress on individualism in religion 
as well as other areas of life, but it also left its legacy of Gothic 
cathedrals, Christmas pine trees, and gospel hymns in lands of patio 
architecture, palm trees, and mariachis, tangos, sambas, and lonely 
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gaucho songs. 

The pietist concept that what goes on in worship must be "holy" 
and distinct from all "worldly" cultural influences, that the music 
sung in taverns and night clubs, on the plains and mountains, and in 
the streets of the towns and cities during fiesta-times, has no 
business in the church is still the prevalent attitude of Latin American 
Protestants today. That this is still taught by missionaries was 
exemplified for me by the prohibition social dancing ( North American 
square dancing) at a Costa Rican church youth camp ten years ago and 
by the comment of the Baptist director of the Baptist Sacred Music 
School in Rio de Janeiro in the summer of 1980 that "the samba could 
never be used in the church." Perhaps one reason that Latin American 
Protestants have an identity crisis today is that they have been 
colonized by Europe and North America in both religion and secular 
culture. 

Thus the indigenization of liturgy and music in the worship of 
U. S. Hispanic churches and those of Latin America is important, 
because it brings the following benefits to Christians of this 
cultural heritage: 

(a) It helps break another leftover yoke of colonization and 
strengthens the culture pride that all peoples need in 
order to feel that they are truly equal brothers and sisters 
in Christ; 

(b) It relates the “sacred" and the "secular" by using the 
arts of the African, European, and Indian cultures of 
Latin America in the praise of God; and 
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(c) It emphasizes the idea of "taking this sacrament to your 
comfort," the idea that the Sabbath was made for man and not 
man for the Sabbath, the idea that all people should enjoy 
the right to develop a worship style that is truly their own, 
that speaks their language, and that is comfortable to them. 

Finally, this need to understand new currents in the flowing 
history of faith touches the Anglo cultures of the First World as 
well as the Latin American and ethnic U. S. churches. As English- 
speaking churches are made aware of the unique experiences of faith 
expressed through the music of Africa, Asia, and Latin America, their 
cultural ego-centrism should decrease and their own experience of the 
universality of worship should increase. As this project, fortunately 
or unfortunately, must first be written in the English language, 
hopefully it will be read and used by Anglo-Americans and others to 
enhance their church music and worship. And pastors and church musicians, 
especially, will come in contact with the contributions of Latin 
American culture to the entire realm of faith experience. 

III. DEFINITION OF TERMS 


A. "Latin-American," "Latin," "Ibero-American" 

These are words which describe the cultures and nations from 
Mexico down to Argentina and Chile which derive their language and 
dominant cultural forms from the Latin-based cultures of Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and France. In general but more inexact use, these 
terms refer also to the other countries in the Caribbean and on its 
rim which are English-or-Dutch-speaking, but whose cultures bear 
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similarities to the others in this region of the world. 

B. "Indian," "Indo-American," "Native American 11 

These words refer to the original inhabitants of the Western 
Hemisphere and their cultures. 

C. "African," "Afro-American," "Negro," "black" 

These words refer to the black people of Latin America, their 
African heritage, and their present-day cultural influences. 

D. "Hispanic" 

This is another i exact term used more and more widely in the 
United States to name those people and churches and communities which 
are wholly or partly Spanish in terms of race, language, or national 
origin. This includes the various communities of Mexicans and Mexican- 
Americans or Chicanos, principally in the states of Texas, New Mexico, 
Colorado, Arizona, and California; Cubans and Cuban-Americans in Florida; 
Puerto Ricans in New York and New Jersey; and persons from all of these 
backgrounds plus those from Spain, Portugal, and all the other nations 
of Latin America in all of these areas of the United States and elsewhere 
in that country, especially in the other major urban areas. 

E. "Chicano" 

This is a word originally corrupted from the word "Mexicano" 
("Mexican" in the Spanish language), and refers to the people of Mexican 
descent born in the United States. This is not, however, a universally- 
accepted term by those people and has been more-accepted by younger 
and more ethnically-conscious Mexican-Americans. 
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F. "Creole" 

This is a term used in Louisiana, U. S. A., and in much of 
Latin America to refer to the American-born descendants of the first 
Spanish, Portuguese, French, etc., colonists and the culture they 
developed. 

G. "American" 

A term used inexactly by residents of the United States and 
others to refer to citizens of the United States of America. More 
accurately, the term is used to describe the entire Western Hemisphere 
and its citizens and culture. 

H. "North American," "Norte-Americano, 11 "Anglo" 

These are terms used inexactly by Latin Americans and U. S. 
Hispanics to refer to the English-speaking people and culture of the 
United States of America. 

Other terms will be defined when first used in the body of 
the project. 


IV. WORK PREVIOUSLY DONE IN THE FIElLO 

No historical study of any kind has been done in this area, 
outside of Brazil and Puerto Rico, since 1960. A study somewhat similar 
to this one was done by Dr. Luis Olivieri at the Protestant Seminary 
in Puerto Rico covering the grwoth of the Puerto Rican Protestant 
church choirs and the Sociedad Puertorriquena de Directores de Coros 
(Puerto Rican Choral Directors Society) there. What I say about Puerto 
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Rico in this project will be largely indebted to that pioneering work 
and its author. 

Four works of importance cover the development of Protestant 
Sacred Music in Latin America prior to 1960. These are: La Historia 
del Himno en Castellano by Cecilio McConnell of Santiago, Chile; and 
Vultos da Musica Evangelica no Brasil by Bill H. Ichter, Historia da 
Musica Sacra by Ruy Wander!ey, and Musica Sacra Evangelica no Brasil 
by Henriqueta Rosa Fernandes-Braga, all of Brazil. All of these works, 
except for some brief mentions in the Wanderley book of internationally- 
recognized composers whose work extended into the 1960's, are principally 
devoted to developments in church music that imitated North American 
and European musical styles, or which simply translated music in those 
styles into Spanish or Portuguese. 

Since McConnell's work was published in 1963, to my knowledge 
this project will be the first effort to chronicle events in Latin 
American Protestant church music since that date. And this will be 
the first study to include developments in the U. S. Hispanic Protestant 
churches. 

My own previous interest and work in this area began in 1968 
with my appointment as a short-term missionary of the United Methodist 
Church in Costa Rica. I worked for a little more than a year teaching 
music at the Seminario Teologico Metodista in Alajuela, Costa Rica, 
and In extension at various Methodist churches around the country, 
attempting to develop church music leadership and cultural growth to 
those respective communities. In addition to these activities, we 
published a church music newsletter which went out to 400 pastors and 
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lay people interested in church music throughout Latin America, 
especially those in Central America. The seminary hosted the first 
Protestant workshop on sacred music ever held in Central America, 
lasting two weeks in early January of 1969. 

Since that time, as choir director, pastor, and seminary 
student I have maintained my interest. Recent activities have 
included visits to Latin America, interviews with Latin American and 
U.S. Hispanic church music leaders, hymn translations into English, and 
special conferences and worship services and organizational activities 
to stimulate interest in this area, and those experiences will be among 
those recounted and analyzed in this project. 

V. SCOPE AND LIMITATIONS OF THE PROJECT 

My precise intent in this project is to provide a history, with 
some musical illustrations, of what has happened in the development 
of new Protestant sacred music, especially that utilizing the folk 
idioms of Latin America, in the Hispanic Protestant churches in the 
U. S. and the Spanish-and-Portuguese-speaking countries of Latin America. 

Limitations include the following: 

(1) The project will not be exhaustive. Because of time and 
resources, I will not try to cover everything that has 
happened everywhere in Latin America and the U.S. over 
the last twenty years, but will concentrate on those areas 
and events which I consider significant to the creation of 
authentically Latin American and U. S. Hispanic music for the 
churches, excluding those adaptations of popular U. S. music 
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styles which, in my opinion, only continue the cultural 
imperialism of North American Anglo and European music. 

(2) The project will not try to cover the developing musical 
styles in the liturgies of the English-or-French-speaking 
Dutch-or-Papiamento-speaking churches in the islands of the 
Caribbean, although there are important overlapping areas of 
interest. That will have to await a future survey. This 
project will cover, in the main, activities in the U.S. 
states of California, Texas, Florida, and New York, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Latin American countries 
of Mexico, Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, Venezuela, 
Bolivia, Colombia, Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina. 

(3) This project should serve as a stimulus to other similar 
efforts, and is not meant to be the final or complete 
word. I would welcome corrections and deeper investigation 
into what has happened in any of these areas from 

anyone. 


VI. PROCEDURE FOR INTEGRATION 

A. Description of How This Project Integrates Theological and 
Functional Disciplines 

This project integrates the theological and functional 
disciplines by giving a theological rationale for a need that has, 
until now, been largely felt intuitively by a growing number of pastors, 
laity, and church musicians throughout the Protestant churches of 
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Latin America and their U.S. Hispanic counterparts: the need to create 
and stimulate the use of music and liturgy in worship which expresses 
the life and faith of Christians in today's world as a whole and in the 
cultures of Latin America and the Hispanic communities of the United 
States in particular. By giving this theological rationale, those 
working in this area may feel strengthened in their eyangelistic promo¬ 
tion of interest and further composition among the churches. By 
providing a linkage among church musicians, pastors, and laity 
interested in the renovation of music and liturgy, this project will 
encourage more intentionality and direction and organization to what 
have often been, until now, unencouraged efforts by a few faithful 
souls trying to be relevant in their worship to the movements of 
their own lives and times. 

In addition to the theological argument supporting new music 
and liturgy in the U.S. Hispanic and Latin American Protestant churches, 
this project will undertake, in the historical section, to show how 
this impetus of faith, in relation to a revolutionary world, has 
caused these Christians to respond. This response will be chronicled 
in its various manifestations: composition of hymns, poems, and music; 
celebration of special worship services, workshops, and festivals; 
creation of courses of study and professional associations dedicated 
to this movement; and other related activities. Some examples of new 
hymns and choral works will be given, along with an attempt at a 
theological interpretation of the text and music according to the 
guidelines presented in the first section of the paper. 
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B. Method To Be Used 

(1) The Theological Rationale for This Movement . This section 
will be written on the basis of reading, research, personal observations, 
and interviews with outstanding leaders in this area of church music, 

and the results of a survey of several scores of pastors, church musicians, 
and lay people (see Appendix). The attached bibliography, plus music, 
tapes, and records available to me will be drawn upon as resources. 

(2) The History of the Movement . This section will be based 
heavily on two resources: my own personal knowledge of what has 
happened, as a result of trips to Latin America over the last twelve 
years (to Mexico, Costa Rica, Panama, Venezuela, Brazil, and Argentina); 
participation in activities such as the Celebremos project of the U.S. 
United Methodist Church Board of Discipleship, the first Central 
American choral workshop in 1969, and the first Latin American 
Protestant Choir Festival in 1980; and interviews and contacts with 
many people active in this field throughout the U.S. and Latin America; 
and the results of the second part of the survey mentioned above, which 
will deal with questions to the respondents about compositions and 
activities in church music that they have personally been acquainted 
with and involved in. This section will be chronological and on a 
country-by-country basis. It will also be written so as to cover 

both the ecumenical and individual denominational activities. 

(3) Examples and Analysis of New Music, and Conclusions . 

The conclusions pointed to in the first two sections will be made. 
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A copy of the survey will be included, plus its tabulation. Several 
samples of new music will be included and analyzed according to the 
theological bases of the first chapter. The bibliography will include 
the list of books and other materials I have found useful and illustra¬ 
tive of this movement. 

C. Methodology Used by Recognized Authorities 

Since only a few books have been written in this area, and 
none covering events of the past two decades, it remains largely up 
to me to choose the methodology that I think will work best. Of the 
books written, the following is a description of their format: 

(1) McConnell, Dr. Cecilio. La Historia Del Himno en Castellano. 
Of one hundred and fifty pages, only the last eighteen pages, the last 
chapter, actually deals with hymns in the Spanish language in this 
century.- The format of this chapter is that of a brief introduction 

to activities in each of several countries (Spain, Mexico, Argentina, 
Chile, etc.) and a description of several composers and their personal 
data, responsibilities and activities as church musicians, and composi¬ 
tions of importance. 

(2) Fernandes-Braga, Henriqueta Rosa. Musica Sacra Evangelica 
no Brasil . This is a thorough-going work, giving the entire history 
of Protestant church music in Brazil from the time of the colonization 
up to 1960. Ms. Fernandes-Braga covers the period from 1855 to the 
present, the period of the most activity, on the basis, first, of a 
denomination-by-denomination account; second, with reference to ecumen- 
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ical activities and efforts by church-related agencies; third, with 
an overall "Panorama of Protestant Sacred Music in Brazil"; and finally, 
by listing and describing the different important composers, publica¬ 
tions, tapes, and radio programs. 

(3) Ichter, Bill H. Vultos da Musica Evangelica no Brasil. 

This is a collection of short biographies of Brazilian Baptist composers, 
fifteen in all, who worked during the first half of this century. These 
were articles initially printed in the Brazilian Baptist publication, 

"0 Jornal Batista," and include mention of their important compositions. 

(4) Wanderley, Ruy. Historia da Musica Sacra. This book is 
the most recent publication in the field, and, like the McConnell work, 
attempts to provide a history of Christian hymnody. The bulk of the 
book covers European and North American hymns and their composers. 

Only the last chapter includes mention of Latin American composers and 
their works in the twentieth century, both Catholic and Protestant, on 
a country-by-country basis, beginning with Brazil. A brief sketch of 
personal data and works composed comprises this chapter, plus one 
example of music, which follows European-North American anthem style 
of the romantic era. 


VII. CHAPTER OUTLINE 

Chapter two is intended to provide theological support for 
the creation and use within these churches of music and liturgy which 
are composed by Latin Americans and Hispanics in the U.S. and which 
reflect the unique cultural experiences of faith of these Third World 
Christians. 
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Chapter three relates the story of the composers, compositions, 
organizations, and activities in the area of new sacred music and its 
promotion, discussed for each country in the Hispanic world. 

Chapter four will provide evidence of the correnon interest among 
Latin American and U. S. Hispanic composers and poets to depict and 
proclaim the unique experiences of faith which fill their lives; and 
it will demonstrate the theological reasons that have been stated in the 
first chapter and shown by the results of the survey. 

Chapter five will briefly summarize the theological rationale 
given in the first chapter, summarize the results of the survey, and 
state my hopes and expectations for the future of this movement of 
liturgical and musical renewal. 

The appendix will contain a copy of the survey used and a 
tabulation of the results. 
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Chapter II 

A THEOLOGICAL RATIONALE 

FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEW AND INDIGENOUS MUSIC 
I. THE FACT OF LITURGICAL OPPRESSION 


The Braziliam theologian, Rubem Alves, wrote these words about 
the nature of his Protestant upbringing in Latin America: 

I learned, from an imported Protestant church where I 
found myself, that my Latin-American culture was ugly and to be 
despised, that the true values of life were the American ones (i.e., 
those of the United States). It took me a long time to learn to 
dance and enjoy the samba, because the only thing I knew was how to 
sing American gospel songs.1 

It is my contention that Alves' words could be repeated 
thousands of times over by Latin American Protestants who have grown 
up under the influence of churches which were founded and dominated by 
the pietism and fundamentalism of North American and European missionaries, 
principally in the period from 1860 to 1960. It is also my thesis that 
the mission of the church in Latin America in the present and the fore¬ 
seeable future will require great changes in the understandings of 
most laity as well as clergy, in order to deal effectively with the 
crises of poverty, hunger, and unrepresentative government that dominate 
the scene of life in this hemisphere. And that changed understanding 
will not come about solely by preaching or involvement in conmunity 
service, but also when the worship liturgy and music that the congre¬ 
gations sing and say each week reflect the culture of need, the dependence 


^Rubem A. Alves, Tomorrow's Child (New York: Harper & $ow, 1972), 

p. 39. 
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of the Third World, and the incarnated secular image of Christ. The lib¬ 
eration of the church from the avoidance of the worldly, from the shunning 
of politics and economics and joyous fiestas as "sinful," will take place 
when the liturgy is liberated along with the rest of society and the people 
can be allowed to compose and sing the hopes of their hearts. 

In terms of both congregational hymns and choral anthems, the 
evidence is overwhelming that little music has been used until very 
recently that has sprung from the pens and minds of Latin American or 
U.S. Hispanic Protestant Christians themselves. A tabulation of the 
contents of three widely-used hymnbooks shows the preponderance of the 
North American nineteenth-century "gospel hymn" until very recently, 
and the extremely weak representation of hymn texts and tunes composed 
by Latin authors and composers, as follows: 

TABLE 

COMPARISON OF HYMNALS 


HYMNAL NO. OF HYMNS NO. OF HYMNS BY LATINOS NO. OF GOSPEL HYMNS 


Texts Music Both T & M 

1. El Nuevo Him- 389 27 1 5 299 

nario Popular , 

Casa Bautista, 

El Paso, 1955 


2. Himnario Meto- 
dista, Nashville, 
1972 

394 

37 

3 

4 

159 

3. Cantico Nuevo, 
Buenos Aires, 

1962 

476 

73 

2 

9 

18 
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The first two hymnals listed above fall into what I would call 
the "early" or "traditional" period of the development of Protestant 
sacred music in the Latin American and U.S. Hispanic Protestant churches 
(even with dates as recent as 1972). They depend heavily on "coritos"- 
type songs (which are simple, peppy, tent-evangelism-type gospel hymns), 
gospel songs in swinging 3/4 or 6/8 meter, and other hymns with stolid 
4/4 Teutonic rhythms. Hymns of the second variety just mentioned are 
often quite difficult to sing vocally, although many people learned 
them by heart. Let me say, too, that these hymnals are examples of 
only the first or second generations of hard-cover hymnals published. 
Before 1940, printed hymnals with both words and music were extremely 
rare. 

The third hymnal listed in the table is the prime example of 
efforts in the 1950's and 1960's to improve the musical selections of 
hymn tunes and to achieve a better balance of Christian theology and 
higher-quality poetry in the texts. This pioneering effort, a ten- 
year task, remains the best all-around hymnal in Latin America today. 

But the absence of very many Latin American melodies, or hymns with 
both an Hispanic or Latin American poet and composer, is still evident. 

Authentic choral music from Latin America which does not 
simply copy North American or European choral styles is, likewise, 
almost non-existent until very recent years. Alvin Schutmaat, a 
Presbyterian music missionary serving Venezuela, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
and Mexico, writes about this situation with both exasperation and 
hope: 

It is well known that most evangelical (read: Protestant) 
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choirs use almost exclusively the Spanish adaptations of choral 
music promoted by the large North American religious publishers. 

Such material is attractive, inexpensive, and readily available. 
Aside from a few of the better classics, some old and some more 
recent (Bach, Handel, John Stainer), these anthems are adaptations 
of the choir repertoire of conservative U.S. churches, composed 
mainly by North Americans. Some are refurbished gospel hymns. 

Some are timidly "modern" compositions with a commercial jazz 
flavor; some are cautious incursions into soft rock. There are a 
few discreet versions of the romantic Latin ballad, with pious 
rather than amorous words. But publishers cannot take the risk 
of promoting anthems by such fine Latin composers and arrangers 
as Joa5 Faustini of Brazil or Pablo Sosa of Argentina, nor much 
less the more popular works of Homero Perera of Uruguay or Rafael 
Grullon of the Dominican Republic. Thus the use of Latin American 
anthems is in an experimental stage with little sharing among 
countries and no funds available for a genuine Latin American 
Choral Collection....But there is also a strong feeling among 
Latin American evangelicals that their own composers are inevitably 
inferior to those from Europe or the United States. To be sure, 
this reflects the general feeling of cultural inferiority which 
has haunted Latin America since colonial times. Yet in all 
frankness one must admit that the Protestant conmunity is especially 
prone to look beyond its own boundaries for its values—theological, 
ethical, aesthetic. We can only hope that a growing sense of 
identity on the part of Latin American church musicians will give 
rise to greater creativity at every level, particularly in the 
composition of hymns and anthems. 2 

In at least nine ways, the Protestant sacred music used in Latin 
America and the Spanish-speaking churches of the United States suffers 
from the cultural imperialism of the First World, as Schutmaat's 
remarks indicate. I see these nine ways as including the following: 


A. The music and texts demonstrate ethnocentrism , the nineteenth- 
century concept of "noblesse oblige" (a la Rudyard Kipling), of the 
"advanced Christian West" and its obligation to bring the rest of the 
world to see the light of Christ through a Teutonic telescope. Only 

2 

Alvin Schutmaat, "Latin America Sings Unto The Lord," Inter- 
National Christian Center for the Arts Bulletin (October 1980) 2 and 
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North American and European composers and poets are assumed to have 
written acceptable texts and tunes, and everyone must learn them. An 
example of this racist theology is found in the hymn, "De Heladas 
Cordilleras," a translation of "From Greenland's Icy Mountains," #130 
in El Nuevo Himnario Popular , one of the hymnals mentioned in Table 1. 

A rough re-translation of a couple lines should suffice as proof: 

"From frozen mountain ranges and coral beaches, from Ethiopic shores 
of the southern seas, the afflicted call us to give them liberty, 
(those) submerged nations (who live) in dense darkness; We, enlightened 
with celestial knowledge: how many disgraced people do we let perish?" 
(from the first and second verses). 

B. In addition to a cultural bias toward North America and 
Northern Europe, there is a lack of theological diversity and balance 
in most of the music used. A high percentage of the texts come from 
the late nineteenth-and-early-twentieth century era of pietism, with 
its gushy sentimentality about the individual Christian's attachment 
to the person of Jesus, His blood, the cross, and the Garden of 
Gethsemane, and with its emphasis upon a privatized love relationship 
with Jesus. Little mention is made of the communal nature of worship 
or the church's-task in the world. Almost never is heard a challenging 
word about society's sins; sin is exclusively an individual matter. 

Few hymns or anthems treat the presence of the Living Christ, or the 
image of a creating and re-creating Father (much less "Mother") God, 
or the guidance, disturbance, and compassion of the Holy Spirit. 
Examples of this bias are too numerous to make mention of specific 
hymns or anthems necessary. 
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C. There Is little interest in attempting to be respresenta- 

tive in the selection of hymns and music from the different historic 

eras of the Christian Church , most being selected from the same pioneer, 

pietistic missionary period of 1860 to 1940, or being more recent 
compositions but in the very same style. Few Reformation-era or 
Wesley hymns are in print in Latin America, few German chorales or 
English anthems of the 16th-l7th centuries, and virtually nothing from 
the Gregorian chant or Medieval and Renaissance motets. And even 

Bach and Handel works are scarce in Spanish and Portuguese translations. 
It is hard to believe that one eighty-year period in almost two thousand 
years of Christian history should deserve almost 77% of the pages of 
an entire hymnal (which is the case with El Nuevo Himnario Popular) . 

D. A sign of any successful invasion in world history of one 

culture by another is the ability to make the conquered accept the 

values of the conquerors. Latin American and U.S. Hispanic Protestants 
have been twice-conquered, by the colonial powers of the sixteenth 
century (Spain and Portugal, principally) and by the neo-colonial 
powers of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries (the United States 
and Britain, principally). This has occurred in the music and liturgy 
of the church, as well as its architecture and theology. I would 
venture to say that the conservatism and internalization of the Anglo- 
Worth American ethos is such in the average Latin American and U.S. 
Hispanic Protestant today that any marked change in the hymns sung or 
the order of worship used would provoke outcries of sacrilege, even 
and especially if elements of secular Latin American culture, such as 
its folkmusic, were to be suggested for use in worship. 
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No farther missionary influence is necessary today to maintain 
for many years into the future the nineteenth-century ideas originally 
introduced into Latin American Protestant churches, because the Latin 
Americans themselves now preach them and sing them and believe them. 

The wardens (the missionaries) could all leave, and the "trusties" 

(the Latin American pastors and church musicians) could easily guard 
the liturgical jail in which they, too, are prisoners. 

E. An essentially-Greek dualism is evident in the theology 
of most music used in the churches. God is defined as a spirit far from 
the dirt of the coffee finca or the garbage piles of the favelas. 

Jesus Christ is divorced from his Incarnation and is pictured as 
walking in an idyllic meadow with a flock of snowy-white and well- 
pacified sheep, or as almost enjoying the Crucifixion with his eyes 
lifted expectantly up toward heaven, a beatific half-smile on his 
face and a halo around his head. All of the following items are there¬ 
fore considered to be the spiritual baggage of a good Protestant 
Christian, and much to be desired: personal purity (a series of "Thou 
Shalt Nots": do not smoke or drink or have sex or dance, etc.), 
prayer (with hands clasped, eyes closed, alone on bended knee), daily 
devotions, avoidance of anything that smacks of the sinful, secular 
world (like politics, labor unions, community organizations), and 
ecstatic, fervent testimony to the great changes wrought in one's 
life since one became a "Christian" (read: Protestant, as thought one 
was never a Christian before while still a Roman Catholic). The 
secular world is sinful and to be dealt with as tangentially as possible. 
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One's only hope is in salvation, meaning waiting for the entirely 
spiritual and holy life after this one. This concept is seen in the 
hymn, "Dejo el Mundo y Sigo a Cristo" ("I Leave the World to Follow 
Christ") by Fanny Crosby, found as #142 in the Himmario Metodista 
listed in Table 1 above. Note the emphasis on other-worldliness 
(translation mine): 

I leave the world to follow Christ, 

Because the world will pass away. 

But his love, his blessed love, 

Through the ages will endure. (First verse) 

Chorus: 

Oh, what great mercy1 Oh, what gift of love sublime! 

I leave the world to follow Christ, 

Holding tightly to his cross. 

And then afterwards I will be able to see him. 

Face to face in the fullness of light! (Fourth verse) 

F. The purposes of imperialism (creating an "empire") in 
the secular world of Latin America and many Latino barrios of the 
U.S. are served by the church's emphasis, through its music, liturgy, 
and preaching, on extreme individualism in each Christian's relationships 
to God and others. Worship thus seems to be a private walk through 
the tulips with Jesus even though one is sitting in a sanctuary with 
several hundred other people. "A Solas A1 Huerto" ("In the Garden"), 

#148 in the Himmario Metodista or #113 in El Nuevo Himnario Popular , is 
a prime example of this private, sublimated, and blatantly erotic 
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individual relationship with Jesus. Likewise, if one's religious 
experience is limited to a one-on-one trip with God, one's ethics are 
narrowed to a focus on individual charity without regard to the origins 
of people's misery in the structures of an oppressive economic or 
political system. One is to continue pulling drowning souls out of the 
polluted river of life without ever asking who is pushing all these 
people into the water upstream. Another hymn translation sung often 
in Hispanic churches that encourages this "Care-package" ethics is 
"Brilla En El Sitio Donde Estes" ("Right in the Corner Where You 
Are"), #313 in El Nuevo Himnario Popular , which encourages us to "rescue 
some lost soul" by "shining" like beacons in the night of sin, never 
having to move anywhere, never going where those who are supposedly 
"lost" are to help them get "found," never working in cooperation with 
others. 


G. This same hymn reflects the passive nature of a Christian's 
lifestyle in a faith based on North American and European pietism, 
too. If a Christian can just "shine," the vision of God's children as 
an Exodus people always in the process of seeking God's will is lost, 
and our "full Gospel" becomes a half-empty cup. This type of theology 
never encourages Christians to be active in changing their world for 
the better of all and especially for the millions who cannot just sit 
and "shine" where they are because they are shivering in the dark of 
a shantytown without electricity and without the radiant smiles that 
come from well-nourished children's faces. When middle-or-upper class 
Protestants in Latin America can sit and sing and shine where they 
are, safe in their high-walled homes and Gothic churches, it is easy 
for their consciences to fall asleep. 
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H. Much music of the church aids the "new conquistadors," 
the advocates of what I call "conquest" evangelism, which is, in 
reality, a North American cultural phenomenon akin to the "pioneer" 
spirit of conquering the Western wilderness, and the commercial 
conquests of new territory by the ubiquitous sales forces of the big 
multinational corporations everywhere in the world. This theological 
invasion counts souls saved like a sales contest and turns people into 
objects, which are, in turn, divided into two classes, the raw 
materials (the "lost," the "millions crying for Christ") and the 
finished products (the "saved"). This "slow blitzkrieg" evangelism 
is fostered by hymns like "Yo Quiero Trabajar Por El Senor" ("I 
Want to Work for the Lord"), #297 in El Nuevo Himmario Popular , whose 
second verse translates back into English something like this: "I 
want to work every day, and free those who are slaves of sin, to 
lead them to Jesus, our guide and our light, in the vineyard of the 
Lord." 


I. Finally, we could point to the simple facts of the ex¬ 
ternal forms and models that have actually been used in Latin American 
and U.S. Hispanic Protestant sacred music over the last century-and- 
a-quarter. No other style of music than that of North American 
pietism was used, nor was composition in any other style stimulated 
among the Latin American Protestants themselves. And only the organ 
and piano, European inventions, were considered appropriate for 
accompanying congregational singing; guitar, accordion, trumpet, and 
native harps and flutes and drums were systematically excluded (except 
in Pentecostal-style churches). Organs were hauled across oceans. 
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mountains, and jungles and installed in churches where no one could 
play them. Guitar chords and suggestions for rhythm patterns to be 
played by drums, guiros, and maracas were almost non-existent until just 
a few years ago. Four-part choral singing on the European model, 
with dull, regular rhythms, was introduced where singing in unison, 
but with lively and syncopated rhythm>was the accustomed secular 
folkmusic style. 

In summary, then all of these ways are evidence of the discrimina¬ 
tion practiced in favor of First World music and in degradation or 
biased ignorance of the values of Latin American culture and their 
secular artistic expression. And the ingrained tendency to look 
elsewhere for musical models, the belief that anything imported from 
North America or Europe must inevitably be more cultured, more 
advanced, and of higher worth is an attitude that stifles creativity 
and helps create and maintain a spiritually dependent church in an 
economically and politically dependent part of the world. 

II. THE CONSEQUENCES OF LITURGICAL OPPRESSION 

Sam Keen traces the effects of the division of the world and 
the Christian faith into an extreme material/spiritual, sacred/profane 
dualism. Salvation from God through Jesus Christ has been interpreted 
as coming from the reading of the Bible and the hearing of its inter¬ 
pretation, i.e., "the hearing of the Word," a rational and often cold 
mental process that is somehow supposed to warm the heart into conver¬ 
sion to the Christian faith and thus salvation. Other senses and 
perceptual modes of human experience are considered less important. 
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To Keen, this understanding of the transmission and reception of 
religious experience "places the nostrum for human ills at a distance 
twice removed from the contemporary existing individual. In order to 
arrive at the definitive saving act of God which is the source of 
grace, the existing individual must turn aside from (1) his immediate 
bodily sensations, (2) his involvement in nature, (3) his current 
cultural and political situation, and take a trip back into the history 

3 

of ancient Israel." 

Thus "hearing the Word" takes precedence over immediate sensate 
experience, the past memory devalues the present moment, "spiritual" 
faith conquers bodily praising of God, the divine never connects in the 
present with the flesh, incarnation is an event that only took place 
once, in the life of Jesus, and never again. 

The three areas of human experience from which Keen says tradi¬ 
tional Protestant theology has told us we must turn aside in order to 
achieve salvation mesh neatly with the more Marxian analysis of 
Dorothee Solle. For her, the "turning aside" becomes a fundamental 
alienation, a hurtful and damaging experience for human beings outside 
the church as well as within its walls and creeds. Solle calls 
today's world "a culture of desolation" which "has destroyed our 
three-fold relation to nature, to ourselves, and to our fellows."^ 

As with dualistic theology for Keen, as with the dualistic 
economics (capitalist-vs.-worker) and sociology of much of the world 

3 

Sam Keen, To A Dancing God (New York: Harper & Row, 1970), p. 143. 

4 Dorothee Solle, Beyond Mere Dialogue (Detroit: American 
Christians Toward Socialism, -978), p. 4. 
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for Solle, so, too, the liturgy and music of the Latin churches 
create and sustain the very sin and alienation which they are supposedly 
set up to help worshippers overcome. In these same three areas, 
nineteenth-century pietistic Protestant sacred music, thrust into a 
Latin culture which knew better the true meaning of celebration, cut 
Latin American and Hispanic Christians off from nature, ourselves, 
and our fellow human beings. 

Let's see how these become the consequences of liturgical 
oppression, using some "favorite" old hymns as examples. Keen and 
Solle first talk about alienation from our bodies, from ourselves. 

The first step in this process is to deny that our bodies are anything 
more than temporary cages in which we must live and suffer carnal 
temptations to see if we can qualify for a pure, spiritual body in the 
life to come. The body becomes a battlefield for the pure and holy will 
to conquer, not a pleasing combination of doorways through which sensual 
joy can enter our beings. The body is "owned" or "delivered to" 

Jesus Christ to use; it is not seen as a gift from God to us for our 
enjoyment. The body is to work, work, work, for the "night" is 
coming, as seen in hymn #175, in the Himnario Metodista , "Pronto la 
Noche Viene." whose first line translates as follows: "Soon the night 
comes, now it's time to work, Those who fight for Christ can never 
rest." 

The second step is to see our bodies as so unlike the image of 
God (for an opposite notion see Genesis 1:26) that they are seen as 
wicked, despised, and unworthy of salvation. Hymn #112 in the Himnaro 
Metodista , "Me Hirio el Pecado," illustrates this: "Sin wounded me. 
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I went to Jesus, I showed him my pain ; Lost , mistaken , I saw his light, 
which blessed me in his love. On a cross my good Lord shed His blood 
for this poor sinner who thus was saved: On the cross where I first 
saw the light, and the stains of my soul I washed away..." (first two 
verses and part of chorus). 

The third step in the alienation of one's being from one's body 
comes in the desire for escape from this body and life to the next, or 
for a temporary escape from reality through ecstatic prayer, etc. 

"Sweet hour of prayer, that takes me from a world of care. You lift my 
heart to the eternal Father" (my re-translation of "Dulce Oracion," 
p. 191, Himnario Metodista) . 

This kind of music suts us off from nature, too. Not only 
the rapid ecological destruction of the Amazon region or the creation 
of putrid salt flats in once-fertile areas of the Colorado River valley 
of Mexico or the erection of slum cities around Lima or Rio de Janeiro 
show how separated we have become, living away from the balance of nature, 
but we also sing the praise of this denial of nature while worshipping 
the very God who created it. Hymn #69 in El Nuevo Himnario Popular , 

"Jesus Es La Luz del Mundo," states this idea in the last verse: 

"Heaven will have neither suns nor moons, Jesus is the light of the 
world!" (Translation mine.) The unrealistic scenes of Jesus fondling 
sheep in lush pastures or guiding lost hikers through fog and darkenes 
like a walking lighthouse, that are depicted in pietistic art, are 
reflected in many hymns, too. "A Solas A1 Huerto" ("In the Garden") 
is one of the worst examples, again, of this unnatural depiction of 
nature and Christ. 
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And the third consequence of liturgical oppression is the separa¬ 
tion of Christians in worship from any relation to and responsibility 
for the present situation in the world. Any mention of these problems 
in hymns results in the suggestion of an immediate, over-spiritualized 
solution. For example, hymn #169 in the Himnario Metodista , "Muchos 
Que Viven en Tu Derredor" ("Many Who Live Around You") offers these 
examples of human misery and the "Christian answer": "Many who live 
around you are sad and hungry; you, through your life, can carry to 
them joy, light, and blessing . Tell the sad ones that God is love, He 
wants to give His pardon to those who come to Christ Jesus looking for 
peace and salvation." The assumption seems to be that the "sad ones," 
the "hungry," need to be forgiven their terrible sins before anyone 
thinks to offer them a warm meal, understanding, and an embrace. These 
simplistic, "pablum" answers to complex problems put the minds of 
Christians to sleep and their hearts and consciences into the comfortable 
beds of insensitivity. The music of the chorus of the above hymn, as 
with many like it, has a gently soothing and swinging 6/8 rhythm, much 
like the familiar cradle song, "Rock-a-Bye, Baby," and the effect on 
adults is, predictably, the same as on infants, at least in so far as 
their awareness of and response to the needs of the world are concerned. 

In terms of time, too, as Keen would tell us, overemphasis on 
either the past or the future denies for us the religious validity of 
the present. The past is misinterpreted and becomes a fond memory, the 
future is something that we have no part in bringing about (for God will 
do it all, taking us in rapture beyond this world). So the only thing 
to do in the present is to read our Bibles and pray, passively letting 
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the sinful world pass away. 

Finally, the heavy emphasis on singular personal pronouns in 
many, many hymns leads to the idea that individual devotions are the 
model for community worship. Everyone sings "I" and "me" so often 
that nothing in worship that has to do with "we" or "us," nothing that 
speaks of common Christian seeking, praising, confessing, committing, 
or acting has any importance in comparison to the individual's relationship 
to God. So one worships without connection to one's neighbor in the next 
pew. If worship is a rehearsal for life, it it any wonder that alienation 
from others takes place in the streets, offices, factories, and silent, sus¬ 
picious subway trains because it gets its reinforcement in the hymnbooks? 

III. THE NEED FOR RENEWAL 

The foregoing has tried to present the facts and results 
of the typical music and liturgy used in most Latin American and 
U.S. Hispanic Protestant churches today. At this point, perhaps 
it is important to remind ourselves of the centrality of worship 
to Christian community, to the life of the church. If churches have 
nothing else in their concept of ministry, at least they worship. 

And throughout Christian history, where worship has become unin¬ 
spiring and irrelevant the church's whole ministry has suffered. 

Oppositely, where worship thrives because it dares to try something 
new and relevant to the lives of Christians, it joins in the 
process of revolution in the entire church and society. In Latin America 
and the Hispanic churches in the U.S. today, there is some great 
preaching but little that is new or powerful in music or liturgy. 
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Sacred music is the stepchild of theology, the afterthought after 
everything else has finally come around to changing its ways. Evangel¬ 
ism methods have changed (or are hopefully in the process of doing so); 
the relation of the church to society has changed; the world has 
changed; and the process theologians would tell us that even God 
has changed! But people sit in the pews and sing the same old songs. 
Liberation theology now fills the racks of religious bookstores, but 
how much liberation music is found in the hymnals? Latin American 
folk music and all its derived popular forms are heard on the radio 
in East Los Angeles, Miami, and Caracas, but very little gets inside 
the religious radio stations, and what little does get broadcast 
follows Dr. Schutmaat's description of current choir repertoire in 
Latin America as containing "commercial jazz flavor" or "cautious 

c 

incursions into soft rock," neither of which is particularly Latin 
American or Hispanic in style. 

Sermons may, indeed, convert people's lives. But they are 
usually heard and thought about only once. Hymns and anthems, however, 
are sung time and again. The results of the theological section of the 
survey accompanying this project indicate strong agreement that 
musical and liturgical renovation is necessary, that it is the right 
of every Christian community to make their worship relevant by expressing 
their faith in indigenous styles and modes, and that "the congregation 
learns to believe what it learns to sing." (Survey, Part I, Question # 3 .) 

5 

Schutmaat, p. 2. 
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Renewal and change are taking place in every other area of the church's 
life today; and so, late in the day as it is, the church's music 
must begin to change, too. 

IV. THE CHALLENGE OF VATICAN II, MEDELLIN, OAXTEPEC, AND THE 

REVOLUTIONARY STRUGGLE IN LATIN AMERICA AND THE UNITED STATES 

For three centuries, from the time of the conquistadors until 
1963, the Roman Catholic church in Latin America, and, to a large extent, 
the Protestant churches as well, either stayed aloof from the political 
and economic life of their nations or openly supported the establishments 
of their respective countries. In league with the great latifundistas 
(large landowners) and the military forces, the Church gained power and 

helped to maintain the status quo by urging the poor to submissively 

accept their state of miserable, landless subsistence farming or trade. 

The church blessed the rich, who controlled the lands and the wealth 

and the military power in most of Latin America, and who gave large 
sums to support the church. The church often looked the other way when 
Indian and slave and worker revolts were brutally suppressed by the 
rich. The rich intertwined this triumvirate of power into their own 
families, by leaving their wealth to the eldest son and then encouraging 
their second and third sons to enter the military and the priesthood. 

But the Gospel message of Jesus' identification with the poor 
of the world kept sinking through the spiritualized and distant images 
of God which both Protestants and Roman Catholics had preached, and 
the most dramatic event in modern Christian history took place in 
1963 when Pope John XXIII convened the Second Vatican Council in Rome. 
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Two decisions of importance to liturgical renewal were taken: first, 
the Roman Catholic churches of Latin America were allowed (along with 
the rest of the world) to conduct the Mass in the vernacular language 
of the people; and second, the church began to move away from its 
alliance with the conservative and even reactionary oppressors of the 
continent-and-a-half that is Latin America, and toward an identification 
with the poor and oppressed. The Catholic bishops' conference at 
Medellin, Colombia, in 1968, the Protestant ecumenical gathering at 
Oaxtepec, Mexico, in 1979, and various other major ecclesiastical 
meetings in the years since 1963 have developed and extended these 
decisions, and have likewise had a reverberating effect on liturgy and 
music in the church. 

In theology, the orientation toward the poor was the result of 
a fermenting variety of new thought collectively called "Liberation 
Theology." This movement stated its themes in documents such as "Populorum 
Progressio," a statement by eighteen Roman Catholic bishops of the 
Third World, in the papers from the ISAL (Iglesia y Sociedad en la 
America Latina = Church and Society in Latin America) meetings of 
Protestants, and in a great number of books, such as Gustavo Gutierrez's 
A Theology of Liberation . In this book this Peruvian priest states 
that the concept of liberation is "the product of a profound historical 
movement, (and) this aspiration to liberation is beginning to be 
accepted by the Christian community as a sign of the times, as a call 
to commitment and interpretation. The Biblical message, which presents 
the work of Christ as a liberation, provides the framework for this 
interpretation...St. Paul continuously reminds us, however, of the 
paschal core of Christian existence and of all of human life: the 
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passage from the old man to the new, from sin to grace, from slavery 
to freedom."^ 

In music and liturgy, the Roman Catholic church has seen an 
outburst of creativity perhaps somewhat akin to that which followed 
the Protestant Reformation four centuries ago. Not only was the per¬ 
mission to use the vernacular spoken language seized upon, but immediately 
composers saw the necessity and desirability of setting the Mass in 
the vernacular musical language of the people, as well. The "Misa 
Criolla" by Ariel Ramirez of Argentina, the "Misa Chilena" by 
Vicente Bianchi of Chile, the "Misa Mariachi" and "Misa Popular" of 
Mexico, and the "Misa Compesina Nicaraguense" by Carlos Mejia Godoy 
of Nicaragua appeared, for the first time proving that God could be 
felt through the sounds of the vidala baguala, the gaucho songs, and 
the carnavalito, as well as affirming the potential of the sacred 
use of the guitar, the conga drum, and the marimba. 

In the U.S., the development of black theology coincided with 
the development of liberation theology throughout the Third World. In 
some churches, the accompanying liturgical renewal became almost a 
fad, with revamped creeds, jazz masses and services, and Pentecost 
balloons, but the Hispanic Protestant churches, generally, remained 
content with the gospel songs we have criticized above and with 
indifference to the turbulent trends south of the border. Identity 
as being labeled "Chicano" or "Mexican-American" or "paciiuar aid 

Gustavo Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation (Maryknoll, NY: 

Orbis Books, 1973), p. 35. 
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rise among Latins of the Southwest, but ability to politically 
empathize with other Third World peoples (and I define those oppressed 
within the First World as members of the Third World, also) was low 
except in the times and places touched by leaders like Cesar Chavez or 
"Corky" Gonzales. U.S. Hispanics share much ambivalence of feeling, 
being, as Leo Nieto says, "descendant(s) of (both) the North American 
Indian and the Spanish conquistador,thus caught between ancestors 
who were both oppressed and oppressors. Also, perhaps, the prevalent 
materialism of U.S. culture quickly dilutes the memories of poverty 
from the minds of many U.S. Hispanics. Sometimes, as Nieto says, 

Cesar Chavez' movement engendered as much "hostility (among Hispanics) 

O 

...as their Anglo counterparts." 

Similar attitudes deter progress in the adoption of new 
liturgy and music for worship. But if the secular U.S. culture, or the 
sealed-off lives of many middle-class Protestants in Latin America 
prevent us from being reminded of the plight of the poor and the heart¬ 
broken, where else but in worship are we who attend these churches to 
be brought back face-to-face with reality and God's demands? Perhaps 
the revolutionary struggle in our Spanish-and-Portuguese-speaking 
churches needs to begin exactly in the pew, the pulpit, and the 
choir loft (all being North American or European structures for 
worship!). Ignacio Castuera asks: "Our hymnody—do we radically 
reinterpret for our present context those hymns which could be a 

\eo Nieto, "The Chicano Movement and the Churches in the 
United States," Perkins Journal , XXXIX:! (Fall 1975), 34. 

8 Ibid. 
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tremendous source of liberation? What does it mean to sing "Jesus 
Es Mi Rey Soberano" ("Jesus Is My Sovereign King")? And what about 
the use of our folklore in our cult (read: worship)? There is a 
liberating message in the acceptance of 'la musica del pueblo' (the 
music of the people) as 'la musica de Dios' (the music of God). 

Precisely the fact that Castuera chooses a hymn like "Jesus 
Es My Rey Soberano" as needing "radical reinterpretation" points to 
the paucity of hymns and anthems that do not need to be re-interpreted 
after we sing them because they say something immediately relevant 
as we sing them. This particular hymn is almost a classic example of 
what is irrelevant and unliberating in Latin American and U.S. Hispanic 
Protestant sacred music still sung today. First, as we have indicated 
statistically in the chart in section (I) of this chapter (Table), 

"Jesus Es Mi Rey Soberano" is conspicuous by its solitude in many 
hymnals, its loneliness as one of the extremely few hymns whose music 
ami words were written, originally, by a Latin American, and its words 
do recognize the liberating potential of acknowledging Jesus as "Sovereign," 
"brother," and "friend," in stark contrast to the stern and distant image 
often promulgated at that time. But generally, the test is imitative of 
the pietistic and individualistic experience of faith; and its image of 
Christ as "patient and humble," and its low image of humankind show an 
attachment to the passive Christian lifestyle which relates to no exper¬ 
ience of Jesus' life or ours. The music is typical, swinging, 5/3 meter, 
an imitation of a North American gospel hymn. 

q 

Ignacio Castuera, "The Theology and Practice of Liberation in 
the Mexican-American Context," Perkins Journal, XXIX:I (Fall 1975) 11. 
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V. THE ECUMENICAL EFFORTS IN MUSIC 


Ont of the by-products of the liberation of theology and music 
in Latin America is that Roman Catholics and Protestants are beginning 
to talk and sing, if not entirely the same ecclesiastical language, at 
least the themes that unite them in the common quest for faith rather 
than the doctrines that have divided them for so long. Being a Protestant 
in Latin America for many past generations has meant defining oneself 
in terms of not doing some of the more "sinful" or "festive" things 
(depending on your point of view) that Catholics did do: drinking, 
smoking, dancing, playing cards, or going to the movies, i.e., an 
acceptance of Victorian morality in a very non-Victorian culture. The 
concept of celebration was anathema to a serious, hard-working 
Protestant. Being a Catholic meant accepting Church teaching that 
Protestants were heretics and accepting participation in the social 
stigmatization of people who suspected a good time and hoarded their 
money. Each segment of Latin America Christianity had its idolatrous 
god: for Catholics, the Pope; for Protestants, the Bible. 

Today, Protestants who allow for the plurality of theological 
tendencies in the Bible are finding that there are more and more 
Catholics who consider the Pope a counselor who can make mistakes 
occasionally. And the sharing of music is one way in which the two 
branches of Christianity can participate in the dialectic of the libera- 
tinf of their peoples. Music is no longer labeled "Protestant" 
or "Catholic," but is used, in many cases, interchangeably. More 
and more, church musicians are attending each other's conferences. 
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and the day is coining when ecumenical organizations of organists 
and choir directors will cross the remaining barriers to Protestant- 
Catholic cooperation. A good example of this trend is the flourishing 
Puerto Rican Choral Directors' Society. 

VI. THE VISION OF AUTHENTIC WORSHIP 

One of the gifts of liberation theology, and of new, authentically- 
Latin American and Hispanic sacred music, to the church as a whole is 
the vision of a utopia, a better or even a perfect world, what in more 
traditional theological terminology has been called the Kingdom of God. 

However, this vision is to be described as relating more to 
the present possibilities for changing this world rather than building 
"mansions in the sky" in our imaginings about life after death. The 
theology and music of hymns should express the same gospel of hope 
for the here and now as the sermons that are preached. By dignifying 
the use of instruments, rhythms, and dance forms that express the 
deepest feelings within the secular culture of Latin America and the 
barrios and ranchos of the U.S., the church can keep its attention on 
the possibility that all of life might be danced, as Sam Keen says, 
while also keeping our attention on those people and situations that 
must be changed sc that they cem be danced. 

The group of Christians that Beatriz Melano Couch calls 
"radical evangelicals" are seen by her as calling for a utopian vision 
in every area of life. In their works they "stress...the need for a 
realistic attitude in the understanding of the world and a realistic 
understanding of hope" with "faith, suffering, and love" as the 
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"leitmotifs" of their efforts.^ "They speak of the need to transform 
reality by a 'creative act,' of the re-creation of reality...of the 
creation of new values...of the eruption of a new society. ^ 

For Rubem Alves, the imaginative vision of Tomorrow's 
Child is a vision that evolves through playfulness and magic, a vision 
that has a utopia as its ultimate intention. This utopia spreads before 
us as a scene of what we could do and what we could be if we could 
only create a time and a place where people could all be free to 

12 

choose and discover and try on and "give birth to something new." 

It would be a vision, not of streets paved with gold but of both 
humans and flowers able to coexist symbiotically, of people able to 
control their destiny, of nations able to live in a disarmed world 
of true peace. 

What better place to leapfrog the limitations of the rationality 
and realism that stunt our dreams than in worship; worship as a 
rehearsal for life, yes, but as a test-tube into which we can pour the 
ingredients of our dreams and experience the "foretaste of glory 
divine" even at 11 a.m. next Sunday morning. And this vision of 
worship would be as a place where mind is not separated from body, 
and the real world not divorced from the ideal, and the symbols 
connected to our real-life situations. 

^Beatriz Melano Couch, "New Visions of the Church in Latin 
America," in Sergio Torres and Virginia Fabella (eds.) The Emergent 
Gospel (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1978), p. 214. 

11 Ibid. 

^Alves, p. 102. 
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To this task the church's musicians, clergy, and laity 
together must dedicate themselves, as a small but growing group of 
us have done in often-isolated and sporadic places and times and ways. 

We must tie the meaning of the sermon or the Scripture to the feelings 
of the worshippers. We must grasp the possibilities in the styles 
of joyous celebration and longing lamentation of our people and use 
them to lift their hopes and fears up into the consciousness of all the 
world. We must join in dreaming the impossible dream and in bringing 
it to fruition, if only for an instant, in the voices of people who 
dare to sing their hope in a world too often filled with silent despair. 
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Chapter III 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF THE LAST 
TWO DECADES (1960-1980) 

I. INTRODUCTION 

As indicated in the introduction to this paper, this historical 
section which follows will not attempt to be exhaustive in terms of 
relating everything that has happened in the last two decades in the 
entire hemisphere. Limitations of time and knowledge enter into ity 
choice to cover only the events of greatest significance, but also the 
fact that few others have written about the events that have taken 
place in their respective areas, so one is left to blaze the trail on 
the basis of some knowledge and hope that others will see fit to fill 
in the gaps. 

Though this approach is somewhat scattershot, I feel that it 
is important to begin to chronicle this movement. First, the desire to 
create and use new expressions of the Christian faith through music 
apparently has sprouted up in different places and different churches 
all over the United States and Latin America in the last few years. 
Perhaps our hindsight as to the reasons for this phenomenon will 
improve in the future, but we can at least say that there is a commonly- 
felt urge toward indigenous creativity in these churches. There is, 
indeed, enough ferment in this field to call it a true movement, and I 
am convinced that, as committed musicians, pastors and laity learn of 
each other's efforts, they will be encouraged to continue. They will 
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be more eager to share, and to learn, and to encourage each other. 

They will attach more importance to their worship experiences and 
become more aware of the dearth of both music and other liturgical 
resources that express a distinctly Latin American and Hispanic under¬ 
standing and celebration of the faith. They will be able to throw off 
the feelings of cultural inferiority and offer their musical creations 
to the First World churches who are in such desperate need of new and 
exciting resources for their own too-often-dull worship experiences. 

They will be stimulated to "plunder the Egyptians" (Exodus 12:36), 
i.e., to search out and use every style, instrument and vocal combination 
and every dance and form of poetry, to make worship a liberating time 
for their congregations and an experience that calls the worshipper 
out into the struggles of the world about him rather than providing 
some way for people to escape back into the rosy past of their childhood 
memories or so far forward that the desire for the Kingdom of Heaven 
becomes a romanticized death wish. 

Second, I feel strongly that, taken together, these compositions 
and conferences, these hymn contests and choral festivals, these ex¬ 
pressions of suffering and hope that have emerged from people 
for whom hunger, violence and exile, as well as joy and feasting, 
have been their daily bread, all show the mysterious and wonderful 
(two words that used to mean the same thing) workings of the Holy 
Spirit among us. 

Mortimer Arias, formerly Bishop of the Methodist Church in 
Bolivia, has spoken in recent weeks about two themes which I think 
are appropriate descriptions of the current ferment in our churches, 
in music as well as theology, in social action as well as proclamation 
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(which are both true expressions of the original meaning of the word 
"evangelism"): the themes of vulnerability and pilgrimage . 

Vulnerability in worship means openness to the challenging and 
comforting Word of God, not just with one's ears, but with aJJ_ one's 
senses. Vulnerability means being sensitive to the needs and feelings 
of others while in worship as well as on the road to Jericho, to 
Havana, or to Managua. Vulnerability means seeing risk-taking as 
necessary for any one person or any one church that wants to follow 
the path of Christ. Risk-taking in worship means breaking barriers, 
bringing people together who have, for too long, been separated into 
the little boxes of formalized Protestant (read: Teutonic) worship, the 
boxes and functions of pulpit, pew and choir loft. Music which elicits 
the responses of forgiveness, reconciliation and yearning for a new 
vision of the Kingdom of God is music that everyone should be able to 
join in singing; and many of the new efforts chronicled here are 
directly intended to involve the congregation in the making of worship, 
worship where the Holy Spirit is sensed as leading and moving rather 
than being conjured up by some "hocus-pocus" on the part of a preacher 
whose pulpit is twenty feet closer to Heaven or by some ethereal 
incantation coming from the choir. 

"Pilgrimage" is the other word which illustrates the journey 
of liturgical renewal. This is the process of being an "Abrahamic 
minority" in the world today, as Dorn Helder Camara of Brazil calls all 
those who suffer and all those who identify with the cause of the 
poor and suffering in the world. Each worship service, each piece of 
music, should express something of the movement that is the work of 
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authentic Christian seeking and living. The sweep of world history, 
the story of the Exodus, the story of one man's life-journey from 
Bethlehem to Nazareth to Jerusalem and the stories of each Christian's 
life, from heritage to bequest, are the stories our music should affirm. 
If we simply "cling to the cross," we neither inherit the meaning of 
the Judeo-Christian tradition prior to Calvary, nor can we live in the 
freedom of the resurrection. If the churches of Latin America and 
the Hispanic United States fail to accept their dual inheritance, the 
richness of faith and culture from Cervantes and Shakespeare, then 
neither will they be able to challenge the world of the future, where 
their unique contributions as the "bridge" people of the world can be 
made. Latin Americans and their United States Hispanic brothers and 
sisters live in the only Christian part of the Third World, the only 
part of the Third World where most people carry the blood of two or 
more races in their veins, the only part of the Third World which 
speaks the European languages that the First World should be able to 
understand (Spanish, English, French, Dutch and Portuguese) if 
someday it really starts to listen. In a sense, the Christian 
journey of the future must, in an important way, be led by Latinos, 
who can see the world with two or more sets of eyes. 

Not only can Latin American Protestants see the past from the 
points of view of White, Indian and Black, of Protestant faith and 
Catholic culture, but they also have the opportunity to express in 
words, music and action the "double vision" of the present and future 
that is characterized by the small South American fish, the Anableps. 
This is a fish that can see in two directions, in two worlds, because 
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its eyes can see up in the air and down in the water at the same 
time. Latin American and United States Hispanic Protestant Christians 
are called today to develop that kind of double vision within them¬ 
selves, in sensitivity to the cries of their peoples in the present 
and yet with the utopian vision of what the world could be if the 
church dared to start on the journey of faith like Abraham and Moses 
and Jesus Christ did. Those are the energizing themes of the musical 
story that follows. 


II. BRAZIL 

This giant country, bigger than the United States if Alaska is 
left out, with the largest population in Latin America, also has the 
largest number of Protestants and the greatest activity in this move¬ 
ment for the creation and promotion of indigenous sacred music. 

Certainly a key person over the last three decades and more has 
been Mrs. Norah Buyers, a Presbyterian missionary, along with her pastor- 
husband, Jim. Her interest extends all the way back to 1952 when she 
was in bed recuperating from polio in the manse next door to the 
church they were serving. She heard the poor congregational singing 
that was going on, largely as a result of the continuing effort on the 
part of most Protestant churches there to teach the Brazilians hymns 
that were foreign to them, mainly hymns from North America and Europe. 

At the same time, the choirs of Brazilian churches were also being 
taught the standard four-part anthems that the missionaries also 
brought with them. Some of the larger churches in the major cities 
were able to achieve some beautiful results, especially if they could 
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afford to import an organ for accompaniment, but most of the smaller 
and more rural churches had little luck with that style of music. 

So Mrs. Buyers began setting Scripture in the Portuguese language 
(Brazil being the one Portuguese-speaking country in Latin America) 
to new melodies. This took place in the small town of Montes Claros 
in Minas Gerais state. One of the techniques she used with the church 
to produce harmony was to have different sections of the congregation 
and choir learn separate melodies which would then be sung together. 
These compositions were published in 1956-57 as "Vamos Cantar." Soon 
after this came out with her "Anglo" name on the front, she adopted, 
as a composers' pseudonym, the name "Luisa Cruz" to emphasize the 
Brazilian style of her work. 

The next step was to search out Brazilians who were writing 
church music, and the first person she found was Dr. Renato Ribeiro 
dos Santos, professor at the Presbyterian Seminary in Campinas. 

Mrs. Buyers helped arrange some of his songs, solos and piano/organ 
pieces, and these were published as Musica Sacra Brasileira (Brazilian 
Sacred Music) in 1968. Some of this music was transcribed for string 
quartet and recorded by the Quarteto Municipal (Municipal String 
Quartet) of Sao Paulo on an album of the same name as the collection. 
The other side of that album contained songs sung by the Coral Cavi 
(Cavi Chorus), the choir of the ecumenical Protestant audio-visual 
service in Sao Paulo, which was directed by Mrs. Buyers. Mrs. Buyers 
explains that.Mr. Ribeiro dos Santos' style in his works is more 
Italian than Brazilian, since he studied with Italian teachers, but 
that his music at that time at least showed movement away from United 
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States gospel-hymn style. 

Since 1970-71, in addition to writing hymns, various Protestant 
amateur composers have been holding composition contests to promote 
interest in further creativity. In 1969, during a furlough and period 
of study at the university of Southern California, Mrs. Buyers began 
thinking that a composer's association should be formed on her return 
to Brazil. On her way back, she spoke with Sr. Joao Faustini, who 
was in New York, at the time a composer who has probably produced 
more prolifically than anyone else in the Protestant churches of 
Brazil, principally in high-quality four-part choral works in European 
style. In Sao Paulo, the first two composers to join the group were 
Rev. Jaci Maraschin, a vicar of the Episcopal church, and Mrs. Simei 
de Monteiro, a pianist and wife of a young Baptist pastor. Rev. 

Jairo Monteiro. Mrs. Buyers recruited over twenty composers in the 
association, and each one would submit new compositions which she 
would use in different churches and arrange, if the need arose, for 
various groups, congregations and soloists. Many of these new 
compositions demonstrated radical departures in style from previous 
music. They openly used folk music style, modern harmonies and Latin 
American rhythms, plus many in new individualized styles according 
to the taste and background of each composer. Often, these composi¬ 
tions would receive wider exposure by being printed in two periodicals 
published by the Brazilian Methodist Publishing House, "Voz Misionaria" 
(Missionary Voice"), the women's magazine, and "Voz Juvenil" (Youth 
Voice"), plus the journal called "Expositor Cristao" (Christian Expositor"), 
the official organ of the Brazilian Methodist Church. 
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Mrs. Buyers taught classes in music and worship at the Instituto 
Metodista Superior (IMS), the Methodist college and seminary in Rudge 
Ramos, south of Sao Paulo. She encouraged her students in these 
classes, plus her organ students and seminary choir members there, to 
create new hymns and sacred songs, and several turned out to have 
special gifts in this area. Each May, the seminary and college would 
celebrate the "Dia de IMS" ("IMS Day"), which would include athletic 
contests in the morning and a festival of music in the afternoon where 
these new student compositions would be performed. 

Music festivals were also held outside the major cities. In 
1971, a festival was celebrated in the small town of Cocos as part of a 
three-day Presbyterian retreat there, and students from the seminary 
accompanied Mrs. Buyers. There was open-air preaching and singing, 
which attracted large crowds of people, and the music, especially, 
received the enthusiastic welcome of the Catholic laity and clergy in 
the area, too. Part of the trip back from this retreat was done on a 
riverboat on the Parana River, and Mrs. Buyers composed and introduced 
to the students and others on the boat the hymn, "Vamos Cantar" 

("Let's Sing Together"), which was an immediate hit because of its 
identification with the Brazilian culture. It was an unforgettable 
experience for her. These festivals continue at present, and among 
those most active in organizing and carrying them out are Ms. Frances 
Bowden, another missionary based in Sao Paulo, and Rev. Abigail Silva, 
a pastor in Parova, who was the first woman graduate of the seminary 
in Rudge Ramos. 

Much of the new output of the composers' association of the 
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seminary students and of Mrs. Buyers (alias Luisa Cruz) herself was 
published in 1975; it included seventy-eight songs by twenty-three 
Brazilian composers and was called "A Nova Cancao" ("A New Song"). 
Instead of being a traditional, hard-cover hymnal, "A Nova Cancao" 
has the format of a loose-leaf ring binder so that, as time goes by, 
some songs can be removed and others added, as the songs are used and 
screened by local congregations. The hymnal-making process is thus 
an ongoing one, and this format may be copied in other areas of the 
world in the future. Mrs. Buyers feels that another edition of "A 
Nova Cancao" is needed, too, this time with simplified accompaniments 
for keyboard players of less-advanced technique, which would make 
these songs accessible to more churches. 

Frequently, these songs have been introduced at large urban 
church rallies, such as those the Methodist churches in the Sao Paulo 
region hold once a month at the large downtown church with some fifteen 
hundred people filling the sanctuary. With a large organ and choir, 
the music was often geared, on previous occasions, to the traditional 
European and North American styles of hymns and anthems. But, in recent 
years, Mrs. Buyers, when asked to lead the music, has tried to wean 
the congregation away from the organ for support and, instead, use 
guitars and Latin American rhythm instruments and even unaccompanied 
voices, which was the case with the use of a special setting of the 
eighth Psalm called "Salmo de Louvor" which met with great acceptance. 

Among those most enthusiastic about the new music are the 
yough of the churches, who are now composing on their own and in their 
"conjuntos" ("combos"). Many are strongly influenced by United States 
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rock-and-roll styles, but some are writing purely Brazilian music. 

A report on the first one of their music contests in the Sao Paulo 
region (the Third Conference of the Brazilian Methodist Church) was 
carried in a June 1980 issue of "Expositor Cristao," and a rough 
translation (mine) follows of this article written by Moises Lemes 
da Silveira: 

"For four Saturdays in a row, the Federations of Young Men 
and Women of the Third Region celebrated the First Methodist Festival 
of Song which gathered together in the Renato Kuhn auditorium in the 
annex of the Central Methodist Church of Sao Paulo, five hundred per¬ 
sons, counting both participants and those who attended the programs. 

"Opportunity was given for the musical groups of the various 
churches to present their music during the devotions and the closing 
ceremonies of the first meeting of the FEMERP (the name of the organ¬ 
ization). 

"Around forty-two pieces of music were written and thirty were 
entered in the competition for the prizes offered by the organizing 
commission. 

"Among the objectives of the first FEMERP conference was to 
give incentive to the artistic development of the Methodist youth, 
principally in the area of music, to the end of enriching this area of 
the Methodist Church. After the completion of the first FEMERP 
festival, a group of interested persons met to advance the ideas and 
to analyze the positive and negative points of the event, so that in 
the future there might be improved participation and interest among 
those who compose and perform among the Methodist youth." [ Expositor 
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Cristao , XCVrll (June 1980, Sao Paulo, Brazil), p. 7.] 

Also active in the Protestant church's interest in music and 
the other arts in the Sao Paulo-Rudge Ramos area, especially in work 
with children's choirs and Sunday School teacher training, are Sra. Hora 
Diniz Lopez, a graduate of the Villa Lobos Institute in Brazil and 
Westminster Choir College in the United States, who is professor of 
music at the Baptist seminary in Rio de Janeiro; Mrs. Dea Kerr Alfini, 
an accomplished pianist and teacher at the Methodist seminary music 
school; and Phyllis Reily and her daughter, Suzel, former and current 
students at the Indiana University music school and members of a very 
musical missionary family at the seminary there in Rudge Ramos. 

These four talented women conducted two seminars in July of 1980, one 
for Sunday School teachers in the areas of movement, music, theater, 
puppetry and creativity, with the overall theme of "Jesus, the Story¬ 
teller;" and the other seminar being for organists, choir directors, 
singers and instrumentalists in the area of general sacred music. Some 
of the newer music by Brazilian composers was used at these seminars, 
plus the participants themselves were invited to create new songs 
while attending. These workshops took place at the Methodist Church 
of Santo Amaro in Sao Paulo. 

The largest Methodist educational institution in Brazil is 
located in Rio de Janeiro, the Bennett Institute, in the Flamengo area 
of the city. It includes an elementary school, high school, college 
and seminary, all on the same campus, plus the Episcopal office of 
Bhshop Paulo Ayres Mattos of the First Region. One of the municipal 
orchestras of Rio rehearses regularly there, and it has occasionally 
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experimented with arrangements of secular Brazilian folk music. The 
young, new director of the seminary choir is Professor Sydney de 
Carvalho, who is a graduate of the ISEDET Seminary in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, along with his lovely Uruguayan wife. Dr. Carvalho is very 
enthusiastic about the use of Latin American rhythms, instruments and 
musical styles, including dance forms like the samba, into sacred 
music, and he sees this as an exciting way to rejuvenate the church 
through an infusion of new sounds; and he thinks it may be an excellent 
way to bring God's message to many young people who have had no previous 
contact with the church. He has begun setting up folk music concerts, 
of mainly secular music, to stimulate interest there on the campus and 
attract the cooperation of the members of the orchestra. So far, he 
reports great eagerness on the part of his students, and he has begun 
composing and arranging some of the Psalms for his choral group in 
Latin American styles. As with Mrs. Buyers, he, too, is finding that 
traditional four-part choral writing is not appropriate for these 
experiments and is doing more composing using unison and two part vocal 
lines and rounds, with an accompaniment of strings, guitar and Latin 
American percussion instruments. As Professor Carvalho only began 
working at the seminary with his choir in early 1980, his efforts will 
produce fruit over many years to come. 

Much more should be said about the yeoman work of Rev. Joao 
Faustini than can possibly be included here. An indefatibable Presby¬ 
terian pastor and church musician. Rev. Faustini has combined hiS 
theological and musical training and dedication to the church in a 
ministry of sacred music that spans three decades. He has been in the 
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forefront of Brazilian Protestant church music and has composed in 
many different styles, including many solid four-part choral anthems 
and unison congregational hymns, as well as the use of various 
Brazilian folk music styles. His ideas on the place of music in worship 
and of the use of indigenous folk music and folk music elements in 
sacred music have evolved to the point where he is now reconsidering 
the basis on which this movement has developed. 

In his address in August 1980 to the "Ministers' Encounter" 
of the Independent Presbyterian Church of Brazil in Itanhaem, Sao 
Paulo, Rev. Faustini offered this view: "There is no doubt that we 
are living in a fertile period of much musical creativity and spontaneity 
throughout the whole world, including here in Brazil, and principally 
among the young people. There is much motivation for composing hymns 
and melodies for the church, for evangelization and for praising God. 
There are many positive things in this and, in many respects, this 
has been a blessing for the church, for the rejuvenation of the songs, 
for evangelization, etc. But this movement also brings much uneasiness." 

These doubts were expressed to me in a personal letter Rev. 
Faustini sent me accompanying his survey. He says: 

"I have tried for years to create Brazilian sacred music. I 
have used rhythms and all sorts of Brazilian Indian scales. I have 
discovered that the rhythms appeal to physical movements of the body, 
and that the scales sound oriental or foreign to our own ears, and that 
the problem of association '(the problem of congregations associating, 
e.g., the rhythms and sounds of dance forms like the samba or tango, 
with an immoral nightclub-and-saloon lifestyle)' is a serious thing 
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which cannot be treated lightly. The last few years, I have gone 
through a process of rethinking, and I am reconsidering a lot of the 
things I tried to do in the past. More and more, it seems clear to 
me that God intended us to be part of one body—the body of Christ. 

We often want to separate things God intended to be a whole, and we 
start to stress our differences, physical, mental or cultural, we tend 
to isolate ourselves from each other. On the other hand, we also 
want sometimes to mix and confuse things which God wanted to keep 
separate or apart. 

"Would it really be a priority in the world today to force our¬ 
selves to produce indigenous sacred music? Whatever music we create 
will be the result of the cross culture we live in today. Rather than 
being artificial in our compositions, we should be more spontaneous, 
perhaps. Above all, we should be able to share all things, including 
our joys and our sorrows, as well as our songs, with each other. We 
are the family of God, and there would not be anything that identifies 
us better with each other than to sing each other's songs—indigenous 
or cross-cultured as they may be!" 

For a person who has been as deeply committed to the renova¬ 
tion of church music as Rev. Faustini, these comments raise questions 
which all of us who are involved should consider. Rev. Faustini's 
position reflects again, in another area of the church's life, the ages- 
old problem of how the church is to be the world, but not of the 
world, how to "plunder the Egyptians" (Exodus 12:36) without winding 
up "serving in Pharoah's court" (Genesis 41:46). 

Rev. Faustini's work in composing, arranging and editing is 
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shown by the following partial list of published music: 

(1) Five volumes he edited (from 1958 onward) of a choral 
collection called "Os Ceus Proclamam" ("The Heavens Proclaim") which 
includes four-part anthems from the classic composers of several cen¬ 
turies in Europe and North America, plus a generous selection of modern 
Brazilian and Latin American choral works, including many by Rev. 

Faustini himself; 

(2) A cantata he composed, "0 Reino Divino" ("The Divine King¬ 
dom") in which Brazilian rhythms are employed throughout; 

(3) Two anthems using Indian scales as a basis, called "Sabio 
dos Sabios" ("Wisest of the Wise") and "Alegrai Vos No Senhor" ("Be 
Glad in the Lord"); 

(4) A hymnal, "Seja Louvado" ("May God Be Praised") which 
he put together in 1972 for the St. Paul's Presbyterian Church (a 
Portuguese-Spanish-and-English-speaking church) in Newark, New Jersey, 

U. S. A., which contains ninety-one (91) hymns by Latin American 
composers, far more than any other hymnal in Portuguese and perhaps 

in any language; 

(5) A collection, "Hinos Contemporaneos" ("Contemporary 
Hymns") compiled by Rev. Faustini in 1971, intended for use by young 
people in the church, which includes unison, two-part and four-part 
melodies that come from the folk music of both Brazil and other countries; 
and 

(6) A 1977 collection, mostly of his own composition and arrang¬ 
ing, called "20 Canones" ("Twenty Canons"), a series of three-and-four 
part rounds, both with accompaniment and a cappella. 
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One of his hymns, "Megalopolis," in a minor mode typical of 
his style and remindful of Welsh hymn tunes of the past few centuries, 
has a text citing the problems of modern city living and the Christian's 
challenge to serve and love there. This text was written by Rev. 

Joao Dias de Araujo, another Brazilian, in 1967 and has since been 
translated into several other languages and published in the World 
Council of Churches' songbook series entitled "Cantate Domino," which 
is distributed worldwide. Rev. Faustini thus has the satisfaction of 
knowing that his music is sung and played around the globe, and his 
music will influence Christian worship internationally for many years 
to come. 

Before leaving Brazil, we should mention the wonderful work 
of Ms. Lida Knight in Belo Horizonte, Minas Gerais. Ms. Knight is 
the editor of the important sacred music journal, "Louvor Perene" 
("Perpetual Praise") which regularly publishes new music from Protestant 
composers of many denominations. Ms. Knight has worked closely with 
the efforts of Revs. Faustini and Maraschin, Mrs. Buyers and many 
others to create the new hymnody and choral music that has emerged 
from Brazil in recent years. 

III. MEXICO 

A. The International Christian Center for the Arts/Centro Cristiano 
para Las Artes 

Hugh Assmann, the Latin American liberation theologian, wrote 
a book whose English title was "The Nomad Church." Perhaps 
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the ICCA/CECIA organization should be called "The Nomad Arts Organ¬ 
ization" because it has moved from Mexico City to Pasadena, California, 
and its editor lives in Caracas, Venezuela and travels and works through¬ 
out Venezuela, Colombia, Costa Rica, Mexico and the United States. 

Mrs. Jeanne Caruthers has been the guiding light behind this 
Center ever since its fouding in February 1971 as a part of the Union 
Theological Community in Mexico City. The motto of ICCA has always 
been that "ICCA exists to serve the Church in the world through the 
arts." Though this may appear to be an overly-ambitious goal, the 
Center has, indeed, reached out to all the world in all the arts. They 
have sponsored exhibits of painting, drawing, sculpture and handicrafts 
from Africa, Asia and Latin America. And their interest in sacred 
music has been strong. 

Dr. Oscar Rodriguez, formerly professor at the Presbyterian 
Music School in Mexico City, was the co-founder of the Center. Among 
Dr. Rodriguez’ former students at the Music School is the current dir¬ 
ector of the Mexican National Symphony, 29-year-old Sergio Cardenas, 
who has also directed the AMEN choir (Asociacion Musical Evangelical 
Nacionales—National Protestant Music Association) in many of the 
great European oratorios (e.g., the Brahms' "Requiem" during Holy 
Week of 1980, as part of the Symphony's Brahms Festival). Another of 
Dr. Rodriguez' former students is Sr. Javier Arjona, director of the 
fine choir at the Principe de Paz ("Prince of Peace") Presbyterian 
Church in downtown Mexico City, many of whose members also participate 
in the AMEN choir. Dr. Rodriguez was a co-founder of the AMEN choir 
along with Dr. David Herrera and was its first director. 
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Beginning in 1976, the Center published a quarterly journal of 
articles on art and music and its own activities called "Rotunda." 

This continues under the editorship of Dr. Alvin Schutmaat, who came 
as director in October 1976. Dr. Schutmaat and his wife, Pauline, now 
reside in Venezuela, but return to Mexico City frequently for consulta¬ 
tions with church music leaders. Dr. Schutmaat compiled a collection 
of thirty-four new songs from Latin American composers which was 
published in December 1978 by the Center with the title of "Canciones 
de Fe y Compromiso" ("Songs of Faith and Commitment"). 

The June 1978 newsletter of ICCA/CECIA spoke of Ms. Carruthers' 
"retirement" to Duarte, California and her opening of a new branch of 
ICCA in office space provided by the First Presbyterian Church of Pasadena 
It also spoke of ongoing work in music at the Mexico City Center: 

"Music is top priority at ICCA, mainly because in our Protestant tradi¬ 
tion, there is more demand for it than the other arts. In the fall 
of 1977, it was a workshop in Children's Music (a specialty of Pauline 
Schutmaat) and a Latin American Folk Festival with new Christian 
songs and hymns. 

"In May, over a long weekend, ICCA cooperated with the Union 
Seminary in a musical encounter for young Mexican composers of youth 
music for the church. There were three days of intensive work, com¬ 
posing simple songs for groups, listening to and criticizing songs 
for solo voice—songs with a Christian message. There were thirty 
young people." Some questions asked of the budding composers were, 

"Do all the words have meaning, or do they just fill the meter? Is 
the melody fresh, interesting? What makes a melody beautiful? Is 
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there enough melodic and rhythmic repetition? Is there too much?" 

And the article continues, "Occasionally, there were hurt feelings, 
looks of disappointment, but mostly the joy of creating something 
new." 

In 1976, ICCA began sponsoring the work and performances in 
Mexican churches of a folk music group called "Shalom," which was 
comprised of three Bolivians, an Ecuadorian and two Mexicans. In 
addition to singing in churches, they have also sung in schools and 
at a large Folk Music Festival in Puebla, Mexico. The group plays 
"authentic Latin American folk music and also Christian songs with a 
folk "feeling," using authentic instruments such as the 'charango' 

(a little guitar made of a turtle shell), the 'quena' (wooden flute 
from the Andes) and the Argentine 'bombo' (hugk wooden drum with a 
cow-hide top)." 

In the fall of 1979, Dr. Schutmaat was back in Mexico City 
at the Center for seven weeks and helped teach a course, along with 
other teachers in their areas of specialization; in church music, 
drama and graphic arts with twenty students from Mexico, Cuba and 
El Salvador. 

Currently, much of the Center's active work has followed 
Ms. Carruthers to California due to funding problems and the re¬ 
structuring of the seminary community in Mexico. In May of 1981, Ms. 
Carruthers hosted a two-day exposition of art and music from the Third 
World and United States ethnic minorities under the theme of "Global 
Images of Peace," which included new materials and tapes. 

Dr. Oscar Rodriguez spent several years as director of music 
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in St. Paul's United Methodist Church in Amarillo, Texas and now occu¬ 
pies a similar position at the First Presbyterian Church in Atlanta, 
Georgia (both in the United States). He was back in Mexico to teach 
in the 1977 Children's Music Workshop at the ICCA and conducted the 
three-hundred-voice mass choir of the First International Choral Fes¬ 
tival there in Mexico City in August of 1980, as previously mentioned. 

B. The Gante Methodist Church, Mexico City 

A center of rich sacred music life for many years, the downtown 
Gante Methodist Church (known by the name of the street it is on better 
than its official name, "La Santissima Trinidad"—"The Most Holy 
Trinity") has been blessed with two very musical individuals: Dr. 
Daniel Trejo, the choir director, and Ms. Dolores Marquez, a young 
pianist and composer. Dr. Trejo's lovely thirty-voice choir is among 
the best-trained in the capital city and often has the good luck to 
be able to inaugurate Dr. Trejo's choral compositions, such as the 
flowing romantic melody and Schubertian harmony of his "Salmo 27" 
("Psalm 27"). Ms. Marquez was a Celebremos project participant and 
shared some of her own composing talents with songs like "Porque Te 
Afanas Hoy," a "Corito." 

C. The First International Festival of Evangelical Choirs, Mexico 
City, August 1980 

Perhaps the most significant gathering of the last year in the 
promotion of Latin American Protestant sacred music was this gathering, 
the week of August 13-18, 1980, in Mexico City. Dr. Alvin Schutmaat, 
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who was an observer of the festival and participant in the meeting 
of choir directors and composers which took place at the same time, 
wrote a report for the October 1980 newsletter of the International 
Christian Center for the Arts, based in Mexico City and Pasadena, 
California, from which the following excerpts are taken. 

"(This festival) was the first of its kind in Latin America. 
There have been regional choral events and international exchanges on 
a denominational basis, but this is the first to involve as many as 
six countries and groups that were, as required by the festival 
organizers, interdenominational and ecumenical. The countries parti¬ 
cipating were Argentina, Chile, the Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico, 
Venezuela and Mexico. 

"A significant feature of the festival was its manner of 
financing. Unlike most international Protestant meetings in Latin 
America, it was not underwritten by North American or European mission 
organizations. All choirs reported having raised, among national 
churches and other national organizations, the funds needed for travel. 
In Mexico, the sponsoring organization, AMEN, which took care of 
hospitality, local transportation, theater rental, advertising and 
printing fees paid to orchestra musicians, etc., covered all its 
expenses through local sponsors and sale of tickets to concerts. 

Local churches—Baptist, Lutheran, Methodist and Presbyterian- 
cooperated in finances and hospitality. 

"AMEN (National Evangelical Music Association) of Mexico has 
been active for fifteen years sponsoring musical events, as well as 
two outstanding interdenominational choirs which have sung the great 
sacred oratorios in some of Mexico's best concert halls. This 
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festival was AMEN's first international venture. The dedicated 
leadership of Sr. David Herrera-, architect and Presbyterian layman, 
president of AMEN, was an important factor in the success of the 
event. 

"The festival began on Wednesday, August 30th, with a welcome 
banquet. On Thursday, there were visits to historical cultural sites 
and, at night, the choirs offered concerts in local churches, as they 
later did on Sunday morning and evening. On Friday night, there was 
a festival of folk music in the auditorium of the National Conserva¬ 
tory with each of six choirs participating. The Venezuelan "joropo," 
the Argentine "gato," the Mexican "bamba" and other national folk 
forms were heard. Except for Argentina, all groups used colorful 
typical dress, some very elaborate. 

"The quality of the arrangements and the level of performance 
were high. Typical instruments were used sparingly. Most choirs 
followed the contemporary Latin American choral techniques of flowing 
melodic lines, rich, though traditional, harmonies and voices frequently 
used to imitate plucked strings and percussion. In my opinion, the 
quality was as good as that of some of the best secular choral groups 
in Latin America. I attended an international choir festival in 
Ibague, Colombia in July 1979, where some of Latin America's out¬ 
standing choirs were present, and I would say that the quality of 
these Protestant choirs was up to that level. 

"It is significant that these church choirs sang their own 
national music with such dedication and artistry. Evangelicals in the 
past have often looked with fear or disdain at their folk art because 
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of supposedly pagan or Roman Catholic associations. All choirs in 
attendance were of conservative pietistic background, yet they were 
amazingly enthusiastic in their acceptance of each other's folk music. 

"It was, for many of us, an exciting experience to participate 
for the first time in this kind of wholehearted sharing of folk culture 
on the part of evangelical groups who, a generation ago, shared their 
best popular art, mainly with the North American or European organiza¬ 
tions which needed something picturesque and colorful for promotional 
purposes. International meetings in Latin America sometimes include 
informal recreational sharing of folk music or dance, but rarely of 
high quality. Thus this clear affirmation of the value of the best in 
each country's musical heritage indicated a new self-awareness and 
sense of identity... 

"The music sung...in churches was of distinctly religious 
character and was generally of good quality. One choir (Chile) did 
a Spanish adaptation of North American compositions of little musical 
value, but the other choirs offered a good balance of renaissance, 
baroque, classical and romantic selections, mostly of European origin, 
along with an interesting selection of Latin American sacred works by 
both Roman Catholic and Protestant composers. Nearly all choirs sang 
Negro spirituals, some in Spanish and some in English. While it is 
generally acknowledged that the influence of 19th Century gospel hymns 
from the United States has been excessive in Latin American churches, 
no one would criticize the universal acceptance of the Negro spiritual, 
which like jazz, transcends all national boundaries." 

(Ms. Gertrude Suppe of South Gate, California, would certainly 
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agree with this last comment by Dr. Schutmaat. In her answers to 
the project survey, she states, "It is interesting to note that Negro 
spirituals from the United States, but essentially a Third World 
creation, have been incorporated extensively into the body of the new 
Latin American church music. Perhaps this might be partly because 
oppression makes people feel the same way regardless of the country in 
which it takes place, and many spirituals are true expressions of the 
feelings of oppressed people. This would be more true in cases where 
the words are the same e.g., "We Shall Overcome" . However, in others, 
only the tunes, which are not Hispanic in style, are used and the words 
are not like Negro spirituals at all e.g., "Cancion de Juventud"— 

"Song of Youth" by Cesareo Gabarain . So there are evidently other 
factors which influence the acceptance of the spirituals...") 

Dr. Schutmaat cites the Puerto Rican choir, under the able 
direction of Dr. Luis Olivieri, as being the group which most adequately 
tried to represent the work of Latin American composers in their 
programs, using works of eight different Puerto Rican composers, "mainly 
of the 19th and early 20th Centuries, and some were rather uninspired." 

But Dr. Schutmaat and many of the rest of us who participated congratulated 
Dr. Olivieri and the Puerto Ricans for having the courage to use the 
resources of their island's composers. 

Other choirs also sang interesting samples of brand-new music 
for church by both Protestant and Catholic composers from Latin 
America. Dr. Schutmaat describes them this way: 

"The outstanding composition was the 'Gloria' from the Argentine 
Ariel Ramirez's 'Misa Criola' (1963), the first and best of the folk 
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masses which proliferated in Latin America after Vatican Council II. 

It was superbly sung by the Argentine choir. Other interesting works 
were by the Chilean Victor Romero, who directed his choir in one of 
his own compositions in "Carnavalito" style. Another was by the Mexican 
Rodolfo Ascencio,'Yo Soy La Luz del Mundo' ('I Am the Light of the 
World') composed in calypso style. There was an original cantata 
by Rafael Grullon, director of the Dominican Republic choir. It was 
a curious but effective blend of the 19th Century gospel and popular 
Caribbean folk styles. Grullon's 'Aleluya, Amen,' filled with complex 
syncopation and counter-rhythms, is as effective as Ariel Ramirez's 
'Gloria.' It is the first truly powerful Caribbean religious com¬ 
position that I have heard, and it is by a composer who is largely 
self-taught." 

The final concert took place Monday evening, August 18th, 
in the large Nezahualcoyotl auditorium of the University of Mexico 
with several thousand people present. Each of the six choirs presented 
music by itself and then they all joined in a mass choir accompanied 
by some of the members of the National Symphony of Mexico. This 
group was directed by Dr. Oscar Rodriguez, formerly professor at the 
Union Seminary in Mexico City and who later taught and directed 
choirs at the University of Texas in Amarillo and the First United 
Methodist Church there. Dr. Rodriguez helped the AMEN society for 
many years. The three hundred choir members and instrumentalists 
played works by Brahms, Haydn, Bach and Handel's "Messiah." Some 
of the participants felt that at least one work by a Latin American 
composer should have been included, but apparently that will have to 
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await a future festival. 

Such a future festival was among the plans discussed by the 
fifteen participants in the "Congreso" (Congress) of choir directors 
that met during the festival. On Saturday, August 16th, and Monday. 
August 18th, the following persons shared insights, papers, lectures, 
materials and plans for the future of Protestant choral music in the 
United States Hispanic and Latin American Protestant churches: Mr. 

Pablo Sosa and Ms. Inke Frosch from Argentina; Sr. Rafael D. Grullon 
and Sr. J. Adarberto Martinez from the Dominican Republic; Sr. Josue 
Gonzalez from Mexico; Sra. Elise de Shoemaker and Dr. Roberto Escamilla 
from Nashville, Tennessee, U.S.A.; Sr. Samuel Boruszko, Sr. Michel 
Eustache and Dr. Alvin Schutmaat from Venezuela; Sr. Leslie Gomez 
from El Paso, Texas (originally from Costa Rica), who is the new 
music editor (and an accomplished composer-arranger) for the Casa 
Bautista de Publicationes (Baptist Spanish Publishing House); Sr. Amelia 
Barquero of Costa Rica; and Sr. Raquel de Achon and myself from Los 
Angeles, California, U.S.A. 

I was able to attend the fine session on Saturday morning 
where papers/lectures were given by three of the participants: Mrs. 

Inke Frosch gave a demonstration of proper breathing for singing; 

Mrs. Elise Shoemaker spoke, with Dr. Escamilla translating, on 
"The Congregation as Choir;" and Mrs. Raquel Achon talked on the topic 
"Repertorio Latino-americano" ("Latin American Repertoire"). 

I am indebted to Dr. Leslie Gomez, who was elected secretary 
of the group, for the minutes of the meeting Monday, August 18th, 
and a brief summary from those notes will indicate the international 
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significance of those discussions that day (translation mine). 

First, three more presentations were heard: Dr. Leslie Gomez spoke 
on "Ampliando Nuestro Repertorio" ("Enlarging Our Repertoire") with 
materials he brought that had been recently published by the Casa 
Bautista; Dr. Alvin Schutmaat gave a talk on "Himnologia Latino- 
americana" ("Latin American Hymnology"); and Dr. Roberto Escamilla 
talked on the theme of "Aspectos Culturales del Culto Cristiano" ("Cul¬ 
tural Aspects of Christian Worship"). 

Following these presentations the participants immediately 
began discussion of the possibility of holding a second festival in 
the near future. This interest showed the excitement and enthusiasm 
of those present for the first festival that was in process. Sr. 

Rafael Grullon of the Dominican Republic expressed his impressions 
about the FICE-1980 (Festival International de Coros Evangelicos— 
International Festival of Protestant Choirs) and his wish was that 
similar festivals might be held every two years. Sr. Michel Eustache 
suggested that it might be wiser and preferable to let four years be 
the intervening time between festivals. 

Sr. Josue Gonzalez M. of the AMEN organization explained some 
of the difficulties that his group had encountered in the preparations 
for the first festival and suggested the idea that a "Congress" be 
held separately from the next festival. The "Congresses" would be 
composed of specialists in the area of Protestant sacred music, and 
the festivals would be for the coming together of different choral 
groups. The majority of the group came to an agreement that the 
congresses should be held every two years and the festivals once 
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every three years. 

Next, possible sites for the 1983 festival were mentioned, 
with the possibility left open that Dr. Grullon's group in the 
Dominican Republic should host it. 

Dr. Pablo Sosa of Argentina asked that the format of the 
second festival be decided by the group, then and there, so everyone 
would have a clear idea to take back home to their respective 
countries. To this, Sr. Gonzalez suggested making the second festival 
like the first, except for inviting more choirs from more different 
countries to attend. 

Other suggestions for the next festival included the following: 

(1) That the mass choir continue to sing good quality music, 
but music that was less demanding technically, since not all countries 
have professional-level choirs as yet. 

(2) That more time be allowed for the different choirs to get 
together to know each other and to hear each other sing. In the first 
festival, each choir was in a different church singing on every night 
except the two big concert nights. 

(3) That Mexico's AMEN group continue to be the liaison group 
for the intervening period until the next festival. Leslie Gomez would 
be the coordinator and secretary in charge of sending out the minutes 
and tapings of the first festival. 

(4) That the next congress be held in 1982 and that participants 
be invited from all over Hispano-America, including Spain. 

In reference to this last suggestion, Dr. Escamilla from the 
U.S.A. offered to place all his efforts toward hosting the next 
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Congress in the United States, probably in San Antonio, in 1982. On 
this harmonious note, the session ended. 

D. Other Composers and Events 

Two young men from outside Mexico City have shown considerable 
composing skill. Sr. Ruben Ruiz is a young Methodist layman from 
Puebla who has written a striking solo song for Palm Sunday called 
"Mantos y Palmas" {"Cloaks and Palm Branches"), which ends each phrase 
with a syncopated "snap" rhythm. And Sr. Rodolfo Asencio, who has 
written a four-part choral anthem, "Yo Soy La Luz del Mundo" ("I 
Am the Light of the World") has proven, to the delight of the many 
choirs who have sung this number (and the congregations who have heard 
it), how effective and infectious the Caribbean calypso can be in church. 
I think this anthem should be translated into many languages and pub¬ 
lished widely. It is great fun to sing, especially with Latin American 
rhythm instruments, but the accompaniment is a real work-out for the 
pianist! My only regret with this anthem is that it is too short; 
the tune is so catchy and so well aligned with the words (e.g., 

"he who follows me will not walk in darkness" 'walks' down the scale 
in the bass part) that one wants to sing it under one's breath the 
rest of the day! 

A large number of new songs was brought to or composed at the 
Seminario Regional de Veracruz (Regional Seminar of Veracruz) organized 
by a number of Protestant musicians from that area and elsewhere in 
Mexico and Texas in 1976. These songs were included in a songbook 
called "Alabemos al Senor" ("Let Us Praise the Lord") and several 
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have now been arranged by Rev. Esther Frances of Las Cruces, New 
Mexico, with simple piano accompaniments and guitar chords. 

In Tijuana, Baja California, there is a fine choir at the 
Playas de Tijuana Methodist Church, directed by Sra. Rita de Mellado, 
a young hymn writer who has, to date, written about fifteen new poems 
for use as hymn texts. Many of these have been set to music by a 
North American friend of hers, Ms. Linda Houghton. Titles of these 
hymns include "Puedo Ver" ("I Can See"), "Que Bueno" ("How Good"), 
"Nueva Cancion" ("New Song"), "La Oracion" ("Prayer"), "Como Fue" 
("How Was It"), "El Sembrador" ("The Sower"), "Vive" ("He Lives"), 
"Alza La Bandera" ("Lift Your Banner"), "Luz le Alumbrara" ("Light 
Will Shine Upon You"), "Canto a Dios" ("Song to God"), "Hija Mia" 

("My Daughter"), "Noche de Fiesta" ("Fiesta Night"), and "Un Grito 
de Alegria" ("A Shout of Happiness"). The proximity of Tijuana to 
Los Angeles made it possible for Mrs. Mellado to participate in the 
California Task Force of the Celebremos project. Her catchy song, 

"Mi Senor" ("My Lord"), was sung as the final hymn at the celebra¬ 
tion service which closed the Los Angeles meetings of the task force 
in September 1980. Her lovely singing voice and spirit were an 
infectious addition to the conference and helped everyone present to 
learn her new music easily. 

IV. ARGENTINA AND URUGUAY 

In 1962, after dedicated efforts over the previous eight 
years, a Hymnal Commission made up of official representatives of the 
Disciples of Christ, Waldensian, Mennonite and Methodist churches in 
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Argentine and Uruguay produced a new general hymnal for the churches 
of the Southern Cone of South America entitled "Cantico Nuevo" ("New 
Song"). As was implied in the theological section of this project, 
this hymnal was a landmark in many ways. First, it was the first 
hymnal in the Spanish language in Latin America to be truly representa¬ 
tive of all epochs of Christian music, from the Gregorian chants onward. 
Second, several original texts and tunes by Latin American composers 
and poets were included for the first time in any hymnal; though, 
because of the small number of these hymns available at that time, there 
were not as many as the Commission would have liked. Third, a serious 
attempt was made to include hymns suitable for all the different 
seasons of the Christian and to achieve a balanced presentation of the 
Christian gospel through the organization of the hymnal into sections 
on God (Father, Son, Holy Spirit and Trinity), the Church, the Christian 
Life and Christian Hope. Many new translations were made of the 
finer hymns of Europe and North America, and the harmonizations chosen 
were clear, of medium texture and supportive of the congregation's 
voices. 

The Commission's members included Professor Pablo D. Sosa as 
editor, Mrs. Vera L. de Stockwell as President and Rev. A. Delbert 
Asay, Sr. Silvio Long, Sra. Juanita R. de Balloch, Sr. Nicholas 
Martinez, Sr. Delbert Erb, Bishop Federico J. Pogura, Sra. Lygia R. 
de Falvella, Sr. Ricardo C. Ribeiro, Bishop Eduardo J. Gattinoni, Sr. 
Delmo Rostan, Sra. Agnes F. de Lessley and J. Alberto Soggin. 

The desire of this hymnal committee to animate interest in 
the creation of new hymns by Latin American composers was expressed 
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in the Preface to "Cantico Nuevo:" "Let us hope that the regrettable 
lack of more original hymns by Spanish-speaking poets and composers 
which it is possible to observe in this hymnal may serve to awaken 
in many the desire to put their talents to the service of the Lord and 
His cause and may serve to stimulate them to produce artistic 
expressions of religious faith of the same high level as that which 
our countries have achieved in the secular sphere." 

Many of the "Cantico Nuevo" committee took their own advice, 
especially Professor Pablo Sosa, who has composed a large number of 
hymns and anthems in the interceding years and who served as director 
of the "Cancionero Abierto" songbook series sponsored by the Music 
Department of the ISEDET (Instituto Superior Evangelica de Teologia) 
seminary in Buenos Aires, the Union Protestant Seminary there. "Can¬ 
cionero Abierto" means "Open Songster," and signifies the willingness 
of the seminary music department staff and students to accept any and 
all contributions of new music from Protestants throughout Argentina, 
Uruguay and the rest of Latin America. Since 1974, the "Cancionero 
Abierto" project has published four volumes of several hundred new 
hymns and solo songs by dozens of composers and poets, most of which 
had never been printed before, some of which were put into music nota¬ 
tion from oral renditions by the creators. 

A large number of these songs attempt to use South American 
folk song and folk dance styles, e.g., "Hermano, Canta Conmigo" 
("Brother, Sing With Me") by Sra. Maria B. De Gualdieri and Sra. Irene 
S. de Alvarez, both of Argentina, a "carnavalito," "Yo Se Que Se" 

("I Know That I Know") by Juan Damian of Uruguay and Pablo Sosa, a 
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"milonga" tune; "Tenemos Esperantos" ("We Have Hope") by Bishop 
Federico Pagura of Argentina and Professor Homero R. Perera of Uruguay 
and Argentina, which is a true tango; and "Zamba of Confession" by 
Hugo Armand PiIon and Alvaro Michelin Salomon, both of Uruguay, a 
"zamba." Other participating composers are Ms. Graciela Rets of 
Argentina, Sra. Alba I. S. de Perera of Argentina, Srs. Vicente and 
Claudio Triputti of Argentina, Sr. Ruben Carambula of Uruguay, Ms. 

Fulvia Bonfanti of Argentina, Ms. Teresita Savall of Argentina, Sr. 

Osvaldo Catena of Argentina, Sr. Soren Bolander of Sweden, resi¬ 
dent in South America, Sr. Juan Carlos Constable of Argentina, Sr. 
Casiodoro Cardenas of Ecuador, who wrote the march-like Psalm setting 
"Te Exaltare, Mi Dios, Mi Rey" ("I Will Exalt Thee, My God, My King"), 

Srs. Ulises Torres, Jorge Cartagena and Luis Olavarria of Chile and 
Srs. Alberto and Humberto Lopez of Argentina. 

Professor Pablo Sosa and his colleague, Professor Homero 
Perera, have been the key figures at the ISEDET seminary in the en¬ 
couragement of new music for the Protestant churches in the River 
Plata area. Dr. Sosa has given of his talents as choir director, organ¬ 
ist and music professor as well as in composition. He considers an 
important part of his ministry to be "participation in workshops, espe¬ 
cially with youth, to stimulate the idea of group songwriting as a possi¬ 
bility for the development of an indigenous hymnology" (his response to 
the survey). Several of the products of these "Talleres" ("Workshops") 
have been published in the "Cancionero Abierto" series, such as "Es- 
peranza-Confianza" ("Hope-Confidence") from the February 1978 work¬ 
shop in ISEDET of the youth from the Colegio Ward (Methodist High School); 
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"Asi Como Tu" ("Just Like You") from the Methodist Youth Camp in 
Mendoza, Argentina in January of 1974; and "Cantad, El Dia LI ego" ("Sing, 
The Day Has Come") and "A1 Dios Creador" ("To God the Creator") from 
the Villa Ventana Camp in 1975. Perhaps these efforts, and those in 
Brazil and elsewhere, prove that almost anyone can compose, if 
encouraged to express one's faith through music, just as liberation 
theology would insist that common Christians can theologize; both are 
open to all believers, since they are living in concrete situations 
about which only they can best tell their own story. 

Professors Sosa and Perera have given other courses in sacred 
music for adults at the ISEDET seminary, both as regular courses and 
in special workshops for pastors and laity in local churches. Rev. 
Alberto Lopez of Venado Tuerto, Santa Fe, Argentina, is one of these 
pastors who has written many hymns which are in both the "Cantico Nuevo" 
and "Cancionero Abierto" in Argentina and in the 1973 hymnal of the 
Bolivian Methodist Church. His hymn "Dondequiera" ("Wherever") 
is a beautiful example of his compassion for the suffering of many 
Latin Americans: 

"Wherever the wind blows. Your voice is heard; 

Wherever an echo is heard. There is your love. 

Wherever hope offers consolation; 

"Wherever suff'ring carries its burden, 

Wherever the triumphant sun gives clarity. 

Wherever a brook may sing happily, wherever there is peace; 
"Wherever a child leaves to go far away from home, 

Wherever a child plays without fear of evil. 
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Wherever a grown nan faithfully proclaims the truth. 

"Wherever cruel conflict destroys everything in sight, 

Wherever a newly-plowed furrow causes seed to swell and grow. 
Wherever a new song runs free with joy; 

"Wherever an awakened people is caught up with vision, 

Where everyone, without discord, enjoys unity together. 

There art Thou in the fiestas, setting hearts aflame!" 

(Translation mine.) 

A long-term music missionary in Uruguay, Rev. A. Delbert Asay, 
has recently taken up new responsibilities at the Lydia Patterson Insti¬ 
tute in El Paso, Texas. One of his important projects while in Uruguay, 
in addition to cooperation on the "Cantico Nuevo" and "Cancionero 
Abierto" collections, was the development of a song book of new music 
called "Nuevas Canciones Cristianas," ("New Christian Songs") which 
came out in April of 1975. Among its thirty-one songs are many from 
"Cancionero Abierto," plus others by Uruguayans and a couple from 
youth workshops similar to those conducted by Professors Sosa and 
Perera in Argentina. The preface to this songbook states, "Its 
purpose is to offer to today's congregations, compositions in popular 
and folk music styles, for their authentic and sincere expression of 
the faith. They were created by persons now living whose lives have 
been changed by the Good News of Jesus Christ. It is hoped that they 
may serve as a vehicle for the adequate presentation, not only of the 
feelings of our forefathers, but also as an authentic expression, in 
spontaneous form, by men and women who live and struggle today." 

Composers and poets represented in this collection, other than 
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those mentioned above in relation to the "Cancionero Abierto" series, 
are Sra. Margarita de Cuelho, Sr. Julio Labake, Sr. Roque Alvez, Ms. 
Lora Miranda, Sr. Humberto Focal, Srs. A. Mejia, L. Benavides, F. 
Toribios, Sr. Feliz Luna and Sr. Ariel Ramirez (composer of the fam- 
our "Misa Crioila"--"Creole Mass"), Ms. Mirtha Suarez, Sra. Nicola 
de Fluri, Sr. Salomon Mussiett, Sr. Jose Maria Santini and Sr. Miguel 
Bertolino. 

Dr. Asay did much composition and arranging of these hymns, 
as well as introduction of them within the various Uruguayan Methodist 
Churches. Dr. Asay was also an active participant in our Los Angeles 
"Celebremos" Task Force in September of 1980, bringing much of this 
music with him to share with the United States churches. 

V. BOLIVIA 

The outstanding project in Protestant church music in Bolivia 
over the last decade has been the development by the Bolivian Methodist 
Church of a new hymnal by the name of "Canta, Canta, Canta" ("Sing, 
Sing, Sing"). This is an ongoing task of the Hymnology Committee of 
the church conference, which is a permanent committee charged with 
continual updating and renovation of the more than one hundred hymns 
that were originally published, first with just the hymn stanzas in 
1976 and then in a larger edition with music in 1978. The format of 
the hymnal is similar to the "A Nova Cancao" hymnal in Brazil in that 
it is a plastic-ring binder, loose-leaf folder to facilitate the 
removal and addition of hymns as they are sung by the church and 
abandoned or newly-composed and introduced. 
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Members of the Commission {and the hymns themselves that were 
subsequently chosen for use in "Canta, Canta, Canta") were drawn from 
the three ethnic groups that make up the Bolivian church: the 
Quechua Indians, the Aymara Indians and the white or mestizo Spanish¬ 
speaking people. Some of the members have been Mrs. Susie Henry, an 
American missionary; Rev. Jose Carlos Diaz, a pastor from Spain; Dr. 
Mortimer Arias, a former bishop of the church; Mrs. Anita Morris and 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles and Ruth McFarren, missionaries; Sr. Marcia! 

Wills, Sr. Rut de Martinez; an American woman married to a Bolivian 
and a pianist; Ascencio Choclo, the district superintendent of the 
Oriente district and a Quechua Indian; Sr. Le Grand Smith, Jr., son 
of Bolivian missionaries now serving as a missionary himself in Salto, 
Uruguay, who is a pianist and introduced many new hymns to the con¬ 
gregations of Bolivia; Mrs. Mary Hoey, a young American missionary 
who plays the accordion, translates hymns, leads hymn-singing and sings 
in the conference choir; and Rev. Braulio Quispe, an Aymara pastor 
in La Paz, and his sister, Rosa Quispe, a Methodist deaconess. 

Sr. Charles McFarren and his wife, Ruth, are professors at the 
Colegio Metodista (Methodist High School) in Cochabamba. He com¬ 
posed two hymns for the "Canta, Canta, Canta" hymnal. 

Rev. Juan Carlos Diaz is now the director of music and choirs 
at the Lydia Patterson Institute in El Paso, Texas, U.S.A.; formerly, 
he was a professor in the Seminario Evangelico Metodista "Wesley" 

(Wesley Methodist Seminary) in Montero, Bolivia. He is a former 
Catholic priest now married to a Bolivian woman. He composed the 
lovely Christmas carol, "Un Ninito Entre Panales" ("A Child In Swaddling 
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Clothes"). 

Other original compositions by Bolivian composers, plus many 
taken from the Cantico Nuevo hymnal produced in Buenos Aires, Argen¬ 
tina, are included in the "Canta, Canta, Canta" collection. Among 
those written by church people in Bolivia should also be mentioned 
those by Sr. Justino Quispe ("Mi Corazon Esta Feliz"—"My Heart Is 
Happy;" "Por La Senda Marchare"—"Along the Path I will March;" 
and "Mirando Tu Obra, Oh Creador!"—"Admiring Your Works, Oh 
Creator!"); by Mario Zeballos ("Amante Salvador"—"Beloved Saviour"); 
by Gregorio Zeballos ("Pronto Vuelve Jesu Cristo"—"Jesus Christ Is 
Coming Soon"); by Rev. Alberto Lopez, who is mentioned in the section 
of this project on Argentina ("El Tiempo Se Ha Cumplido"—"The Time 
Is Fulfilled" and "Un Nuevo Pueblo"—"A New People"); and the seven 
hymns written by Dr. Mortimer Arias to music composed by Professor 
Antonio Auza ("En Medio de la Vida"—"In the Midst of Life;" "Cristo 
Vive, Celebremos"—"Christ Lives, Let Us Celebrate;" "Bendice Dios 
a Bolivia"—"God Bless Bolivia;" "Tu Pueblo Reunido"—"Your People 
Reunited;" "He Resucitado"—"I Have Risen;" "Sed Como Luces"—"Be 
Like Lights;" and "Reunidos o Dispersos"—"Gathered or Dispersed"). 

Many of the Arias-Auza hymns are to be found now in the hymnals of 
other countries of Latin America, although within Bolivia itself today, 
it may be said that the use of these hymns is more frequent in Catholic 
churches than in Protestant congregations. Most of the Bolivian hymns 
mentioned above have been set to melodies and rhythms representative 
of the folk music of Bolivia, including the popular dance called the 
"cueca." Much of the harmonization and arrangement of these songs 
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can be attributed to the hard work of Mrs. Susan Henry, the director 
of the hymnal comnittee and a fine choir director, pianist and soloist. 

Currently, the Methodist Hymnology Committee is trying to 
make its work more ecumenical by attempting to interest the coopera¬ 
tion of the other major Protestant denominations in Bolivia; and a 
need seen by Dr. and Mrs. Arias is to help the various "combos" of 
young musicians in the church which have sprung up in the last few 
years, to express the theology of the Christian faith in the lyrics of 
their compositions as adequately as they have captured the essence of 
their country's folk music for use in the churches. 

VI. COLOMBIA 

Sr. Gerhard Cartford is a Lutheran missionary from Minnesota, 
United States in Bogota, Colombia since 1978. A prime objective of his 
missionary service is liturgical renewal for Lutherans in Latin Amer¬ 
ica, and he has personally composed and arranged much simple music 
for the Eucharist, including versicles and antiphons, the parts of the 
communion service (Kyrie, Gloria, Sanctus, Agnus Dei, Alleluia, 

Credo, etc.) and music from other Catholic and Protestant folk masses 
from Bolivia, Chile and Ecuador. His own music combines the flavors 
of modern Latin American Catholic and North American folk music 
styles, with simple melodic lines, with some syncopation or other 
rhythmic interest and in unison or two-part harmony with simple piano 
accompaniments. In the church and school where he teaches, guitars 
and Latin American rhythm instruments are also often used. He is 
anxious that young ministers going out from the Lutheran seminary 
there in Bogota be ready to lead and encourage congregational partici- 
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pation in the music of the Eucharist. 

Sr. Cartford attended th Sixth Latin American Lutheran Con¬ 
gress there in Bogota, Colombia from August 17-23, 1980. In his own 
words, "Lutherans from all of Latin America participated. The prin¬ 
cipal musical participation was the opening eucharistic service using 
music from Latin American sources." This music was the service put 
together in May of 1980 by Sr. Cartford called "La Liturgia Luterana" 
("The Lutheran Liturgy") "plus some hymns, songs and psalm settings," 
"all (of which) have grown out of the need to have music of Latin 
American origin which is fit for congregational singing" (From Sr. 
Cartford's response to the survey). 

Sr. Cartford has also given courses on sacred music in other 
areas of Colombia and shared his music with the students and faculty 
at the Union Theological Seminary in Mexico City in March of 1980 in 
a special workshop experience. His various musical positions and tasks 
have included those of choir director, organist, arranger, composer 
and pianist. 


VII. VENEZUELA 

Three names are prominent in the renovation of Protestant 
music in Venezuela in the last few years: Sr. Michel Eustache, 
Professor Larry Rice and Dr. Alvin Schutmaat. 

Lie. Michel Eustache comes from an entire family of musicians, 
several of whom sing in and assist in the direction of the combined 
Baptist-Presbyterian choir from Venezuela which participated in the 
August 1980 Choral Festival in Mexico City. He has encouraged the 
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composition of new sacred music by young Venezuelan and Latin American 
musicians and has given many compositions their first performances, 
plus encouraging other choirs and musicians to try them out, too. 

An excellent keyboard artist, flutist and choral director, he is still 
a very young man in relation to the level of artistry he has attained. 

For the last twelve years, since 1369, he has been involved 
in the ministry of music in the Protestant churches via the "Grupo 
Vocal Bautista de Caracas" ("Baptist Vocal Ensemble of Caracas 1 ') 
and two published collections of music, the "Publication de Canticos 
Espirituales,"Vol. I ("Collection of Spirituals," Vol. I), which came 
out in 1975 and the "Publicacion Rustica de Musica Corta" ("Rustic 
Collection of Short Pieces") by young Baptist composers in Venezuela. 

Sr. Eustache has, himself, arranged and composed many pieces, 
both sacred and secular. His sacred compositions include the motets 
"Salmo 23" ("The 23rd Psalm"), "Salmo 92" ("Psalm 92") and "Pas¬ 
torale." He says these works "were created because of spiritual need, 
through the inspiration of the Holy Spirit and by means of guidance 
given in my choral composition class" (from his reply to the survey). 

He also has much additional music in the process of being published 
at this time by the Baptist Music Association in Venezuela. 

His participation in ecumenical choral conferences includes the 
presentation of music, the directing of choral performances and the 
interchange of ideas at the Second, Third and Fourth South American 
Congresses of Baptist Youtih in Chile, Brasil and Colombia, respec¬ 
tively, as well as at the First International Festival of Protestant 
Choirs in August 1980 in Mexico City. 
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The choir he took to the last-mentioned Festival was superb. 
Although hardly an impartial observer because of his deep interest in 
this choir of Baptist and Presbyterian lay people from Caracas, Dr. 

Alvin Schutmaat wrote the following words about it in an article, "Latin 
America Sings Unto the Lord" in the October 1980 ICCA/CECIA (see the 
section on Mexico) newsletter: "It was generally felt that, in quality 
of performance, Argentina and Venezuela excelled...Venezuela's choir, 
under the direction of youthful Michel Eustache, is unrivaled in tone 
quality. One is impressed with the richness and depth of their sound. 
This choir, with only a few professional singers in its ranks, has a 
mature understanding of the music of each period represented in its 
programs." The amateur state of most of this choir's members is 
exemplified by three individuals whom I came to know during their re¬ 
hearsals in Venezuela in June 1980, as well as at the final performances 
in Mexico City: Sr. Heber Hidalgo, a heat technician and businessman; 
Sra. Lidia E. Rivero Lopez, housewife, mother, schoolteacher and di¬ 
rector of the Presbyterian Church choir; and Sr. Jose Torrealba of the 
Central Baptist Church, a free-lance artist. 

Professor Larry Rice is a Baptist missionary teaching at the 
seminary in Caracas in the area of church music. He has also been 
active as a choral director and church music promoter, as well as a 
recording engineer and producer, and has tried to stimulate the com¬ 
position, publication and use of new sacred music by Latin American 
composers. He attended the Foreign Mission Board's Conference on 
Music in Latin America, which brought together music missionaries 
from across the hemisphere. He has served as a pianist, soloist. 
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translator and arranger of sacred music and was co-compiler of the 
1975 Casa Bautista collection of anthems in Spanish entitled, 

"Corazones Siempre Alegres" (“Hearts Ever Joyful"). This clearly- 
printed volume contains twenty-one two-and-four-part modern choral 
works, seven of which are by Latin American composers, and several 
of those showing plainly the employment of folk rhythms and dances 
like the Venezuelan "aguinaldo," a syncopated Christmas-carol style, 
and the Andean "carnavalito" ("little carnival"), an exuberant 2/4 
fiesta dance. Composers responsible for these exciting anthems include 
Sr. Humberto Sagredo Araya, Roberto Casino, Juan Isais, Leticia 
Euroza and Victor Riveros. 

Dr. Alvin Schutmaat's work in connection with the ICCA/CECIA 
organization in Mexico is mentioned that section. He and his wife 
are now firmly-established residents of the modern metropolis of 
Caracas, where one of their sons plays the violoncello for the Orquesta 
Sinfonica de Venezuela (Symphony Orchestra of Venezuela). Dr. 

Schutmaat and his wife, Pauline, frequently hold music workshops in 
Venezuela, Colombia, Costa Rica and Mexico, being, in essence, Presby¬ 
terian missionaries in permanent itineration among all four countries 1 
In 1978 and 1979, for example, they held workshops in Barquisimeto, 
Maracaibo, Los Teques and Punto Fijo, Venezuela; Bogota and Ibague, 
Colombia and San Jose, Costa Rica. 

Mrs. Pauline Schutmaat specializes in children's music. She 
has a children's orchestra in Caracas with children from several 
schools and churches, which practices every Saturday morning at the 
Lutheran Church in Caracas. They play for church services frequently 
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and, at these times, Mrs. Schutmaat is ably assisted by Ms. Colleen 
Malloy, the young organist-choir director at the English-speaking 
United Christian Church of Caracas. Dr. Schutmaat also enjoys work 
in children's music, having written a short cantata for one of his 
children's choirs entitled,"Jose El Sonador" ("Joseph the Dreamer") 
which was given its debut in June of 1979. It uses some simple 
syncopated rhythms along with a simplified accompaniment and easy 
melodic lines. The August 1980 edition of ICCA's "Rotunda" quarterly 
speaks of Dr. and Mrs. Schutmaat's work together to include children 
in the church's new music: "...a Church Music Development Program in 
Venezuela and Colombia...includes experimental groundwork for the 
publication of a new children's hymnal and rhythm manual using dis¬ 
tinctly Latin melodies and rhythms." 

Dr. Schutmaat shared some of the new Latin American church 
music, including his own translations of the songs and some of mine, 
at Presbyterian youth assemblies in New Mexico, Indiana and Texas 
during the summer of 1980, attempting to enrich First World worship 
with Third World themes. And his "Canciones de Fe y Compromiso" 

("Songs of Faith and Commitment") collection has been printed in 
Venezuela as well as Mexico and is now being used by Caracas church 
choirs and congregations. 

VIII. COSTA RICA 

Since my own missionary service took place in this small but 
peaceful and democratic country, I will begin this section with informa¬ 
tion on people and events there. 
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In the mid-1960's, Mr. Thomas Stevens of Riverside, California 
(currently residing in San Juan de Tibas, San Jose, Costa Rica) was 
sent as a short-term missionary to direct the incipient music program 
at the Seminario Teologico Metodista (Methodist Theological Seminary) 
in Alajuela. He stayed four years, developing a program of choral and 
instrumental music and music theory for the small number of resident 
music students there (who came from throughout Central America) and 
also an extension program in several towns (Alajuela, San Jose, Hatillo 
and San Pedro in the Central Meseta area and Ciudad Quesada in the San 
Carlos region) which had as its intent the training of church music 
leaders, principally pianists, for the Methodist churches. There being 
virtually no public school music program in the country at the time, 
the number of church members who could accompany worship services or 
direct a choir was very small, and most of the music was led by 
missionaries with some training and skill. The seminary saw that the 
indigenization of the church's music leadership was as important as the 
training of Costa Rican pastors and devoted its facilities, funds and 
the fine leadership of Mr. Stevens to this endeavor. 

Mr. Stevens was an accomplished pianist and also played organ 
and guitar. The music program of the seminary was also enriched 
by the contributions of Srta. Amela Barquero, then a Master's-degree 
music student at the University of Costa Rica and a member of the 
Episcopal Church in downtown San Jose, the capital of Costa Rica. She 
has been gifted with one of the loveliest voices of any singer in the 
Protestant churches of Central America and has continued to develop 
and share her talent over the years to the point where she is now 
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working as an assistant to the Minister of Culture for the entire 
country; this department of the government has been involved, in 
recent years, in the restructuring of the National Symphony Orchestra, 
the establishement of a Youth Symphony which has won international 
acclaim, and the initiation of a million-dollar public school choral 
and instrumental music program for the first time in the nation's 
history. The entire Barquero family is music-oriented: Amelia has a 
sister who plays the flute for many church programs, including the 
series of taped radio programs of sacred music which Mr. Stevens and 
Ms. Barquero put together for broadcast by the Protestant radio station 
in Desamparados, south of the capital, which is known as "El Faro del 
Caribe" (the Beacon of the Caribbean). These programs included music 
of many different styles and included the participation of the seminary 
choir, accompanied and directed by Mr. Stevens and Ms. Barquero, and 
many soloists, instrumentalists and ensembles. Amelia's brother, 

Adi el, has conducted choirs for many years and has participated in choral 
festivals such as the one held in 1969 at the Templo Biblico in San 
Jose. 

Another activity at the seminary in this period (mid-60's to 
early 70's) included the monthly mailing out to over four hundred 
church music leaders in Central and South America, Mexico and the 
Caribbean of a newsletter called "Sobre El Pentagrama" (a play on 
words meaning both "On Top of the Musical Staff" and "Concerning 
Music"). This communication was among the first attempts to link up 
church musicians with each other's activities. Each issue contained 
news of events, travels, courses and concerts; a "hymn-of-the-month’’ 
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feature with both printed words and music; and articles by prominent 
pastors, organists and choir directors on the betterment of Protestant 
sacred music. 

I took Mr. Stevens' position as short-term music missionary 
at the seminary in late 1968 and remained there through 1969. The 
seminary purchased a music typewriter to facilitate our ministry, and 
the extension program was extended to eighty-five students in ten 
cities and towns, including three in the southern area of the country 
on the Pacific Coast which is known as the "Banana Zone." By this 
time, the program had trained a number of Costa Ricans, who began 
talking over the teaching of beginning students. Several advanced 
students were accompanying hymn-singing in their local churches, and 
these activities also helped them earn a little money to supplement 
their family or student budgets. As I had had an instrumental background, 
we began offering lessons in accordion, trumpet, saxophone, violin and 
clarinet, as well as piano and organ. 

There were seven resident music students at the seminary from 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Panama,and Cuba, as well as Costa Rica, and 
the small choir formed from this group was augmented after a few 
months by a small contingent of high school-age young men from a 
Catholic pre-seminary school outside Alajuela who practiced with us 
twice a week. Our repertoire consisted of simplified arrangements 
of the standard four-part choral music of the better European 
composers, for the most part, but also included Negro spirituals from 
the United States and transcriptions of the Misa Chilena and Misa 
Panamericana, at that time the first pieces of which we had heard that 
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resulted from Vatican II. Our combined choir also joined, at one 
point in 1969, with the choir of a Catholic girls' high school near 
San Jose for a special concert. These ecumenical ventures were made 
possible by the fact that both of the Catholic schools were influenced 
by more progressive American priests and nuns. In general, the 
Catholic churches in Costa Rica, for the most part, were just as 
conservative as most of the Protestants in the late 60's. However, 
music seemed to break the ice in bringing Christians together more than 
once. An Adventist parochial a few blocks away from our seminar 
took little part in any relationships with other churches until their 
fine, seventy-voice choir finally shared in a choral festival in 
San Jose that year. 

One of the most difficult and worthwhile achievements of the 
efforts of Mr. Stevens, Ms. Barquero and the seminary administration 
(including Rev. Marion Woods, the director) was the holding of the 
first Central American Protestant Sacred Music Workshop for two weeks 
in January of 1969. Thirty-five church music leaders from all six 
countries in Central America met to sing and learn and live together. 

We were privileged to have present with us Dr. Oscar Rodriguez of Mexico 
as the director of the choir, which gave two concerts, one in the town 
plaza of Alajuela and the other in the El Redentor Methodist Church 
in San Jose. Dr. Rodriguez also taught courses in choral direction and 
arranging. Ms. Barquero sang soprano with the choir and led the 
women's sectional rehearsals while Sr. Virgilio Ernesto Montero of 
El Salvador and I led the men's groups. Selections sung included 
Spanish translations of Bach, Mozart and Handelian works. 

Another outstanding figure in the development of Costa Rican 
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music life at that time and continuing on into the present is Richard 
(Ricardo) Foulkes, a United States missionary who studied theology in 
Europe and who has now taught New Testament at the Seminario Biblico 
Latinoamericano for many years. In addition to his theological back¬ 
ground, he is a concert-soloist-level pianist and has led and accom¬ 
panied choral and instrumental groups throughout the country on both 
a secular and sacred level. He accompanied the Workshop choir in 1969 
and taught the course in hymnology. He has always been interested in 
chantoer music and Latin American folk music, and is now encouraging 
the choir at the Seminario Biblico in this latter area. In October of 
1980, the Seminario Biblico, with organizing help from two of its stu¬ 
dents, Mary Estefan and Evelio Medrano, the latter the director or the 
choir, held the first Latin American folk music festival ever celebrated 
by a Protestant seminary in Central America. The present rector of 
the seminary. Rev. Carmelo Alvarez, a Presbyterian from Puerto Rico, 
is also a musician and eager to encourage the affirmation of the value 
of Latin American folk music in a theological context. 

Mrs. Mary Miller has been a close colleague of the efforts 
in the Methodist Church in Costa Rica to upgrade its music. She has 
taught in the extension program of the Alajuela seminary in her own 
area of Ciudad Quesada, San Carlos, and has continued to do so even 
after the seminary closed its doors. She has worked with local pastors 
to encourage the use of better hymnals like the Cantico Nuevo hymnal 
from Argentina and has led music workshops and corrcnunity singing at 
the church camp located on the grounds of the Rural Center (an agri¬ 
cultural station) there outside of Ciudad Quesada, where she lives with 
her husband, Ralph. She has collected information about Central Amer- 
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ican, and specifically Costa Rican, folk instruments. She directs the 
choir at the Methodist Church in Ciudad Quesada and helps organize 
recitals and Christmas music programs in the church and conmunity. 

As a fellow missionary, I had the pleasure of staying overnight with 
the Millers many times and of teaching trumpet and trombone to their 
sons. At one recital for the extension program students there in Ciudad 
Quesada, a makeshift orchestra was put together to play a couple of 
simple pieces, and some of the same group accompanied the church choir 
for its anthem at an evening service, the anthem being Bach's "Sleepers 
Wake!" chorale. 

Two years after I left Costa Rica in January of 1970* Tom 
Stevens returned for a second stint as missionary there. Though he 
only stayed one year, he edited a significant, though poorly-received, 
collection of new religious songs, many with the theme of social pro¬ 
test and most being sung to Latin American folk music or folk-style 
tunes. This collection was called "Vida Nueva" (New Life) and was one 
of the first collections of music, in the churches we are covering in 
this project, to be developed using almost-exclusively Latin American 
resources. To congregations and pastors accustomed to singing "coritos" 
that talked of heavenly peace, these songs that spoke of earthly 
turnoil and revolution must have been quite a shock. Many rejected 
them outright, as they did for several years the currents of "liberation 
theology" that swept through the seminaries. (The Seminario Biblico 
itself is an example of this "earthquake" in theological direction, as 
shown by the posters on its walls. Twelve years ago, they commonly 
advertised evangelistic campaigns of a Billy Graham style; in August 
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of 1980, they announced a seminar on Marxist-Christian dialogue.) 

The titles of the "Vida Nueva" songs also show this shift from 
individualistic and other worldly theology to confrontation with the 
powers-that-be over the crises of hunger and poverty and repression 
in Latin America, e.g., "Violencia" ("Violence"), "De Que Color es 
La Pie! de Dios?" ("What Color is God's Skin?"), and "El Mundo En 
Crisis" ("The World in Crisis"), the last song sung to the tune of 
"El Condor Pasa" ("The Condor Passes"), the popular Andean tune. 

The "Vida Nueva" songs are now found in many other collections and 
are still sung more outside Costa Rica than within, where they remain 
suspect in many quarters because of their revolutionary content. Yet, 
the Sandinista revolution in next-door Nicaragua and the protests 
leading up to the signing of the Panama Canal treaties are historical 
realities which are today affecting the faith outlook of both Catholics 
and Protestants alike, and the attitudes of many church people are 
not as doctrinaire today as perhaps they once were. This bodes well 
for future acceptance of Latin American-composed sacred music of many 
styles in the Protestant churches in Costa Rica. 

IX. PUERTO RICO 

A key figure in recent Protestant sacred music in Puerto Rico 
is Dr. Luis Olivieri, an ordained Baptist minister with his doctorate 
in sacred music and currently professor of sacred music at the Union 
Protestant Seminary (Baptist, Presbyterian, Disciples of Christ, 
Methodist and Evangelical denominations) in Hato Rey, a suburb of San 
Juan. Dr. Olivieri has done one of the few other studies in this 
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area, which was his 1978 doctoral thesis at Boston University seminary, 
entitled, "The Music of the Protestant Hymnals Used in Puerto Rico." 

He also did a study on all the sacred music written by Puerto 
Rican composers from 1850 through 1975, which was done at the Instituto 
de Cultura Puertorriquena (Institute of Puerto Rican Culture). Following 
completion and publication of the study. Dr. Olivieri organized and 
conducted a concert at the Institute at which much of this music was 
performed. 

A personal publication of Dr. Olivieri in 1980 was a collection 
of new music for congregational singing entitled, "Himnos y Coros 
Puertorriquenos" ("Puerto Rican Hymns and Choruses"). 

Dr. Olivieri is the President of La Soci'edad Puertorriquena de 
Directores de Coros (Puerto Rican Choral Directors' Society) which 
encompasses both school and church musicians throughout the island. 

It now has several hundred members, after being founded on February 
25, 1978 by only twenty interested persons. It publishes a quarterly 
journal, "Revista Coral" ("Choral Magazine") and has sponsored numerous 
festivals, workshops and courses in the schools, churches and 
seminaries of the island, e.g., three Christmas Choral Festivals 
(the one in 1980 included seven choirs) held at the Baptist Church 
of Rio Piedras with the San Juan Youth Symphony; a music-reading 
course for choir members held in San Juan on Saturdays from February 
through April of 1981; a workshop-camp for choir directors held in 
Punta Borinquin, Aquadilla on the weekend of August 29th through 
September 1, 1980, directed by Dr. Olivieri with the assistance of 
Professor Hilda Malove, Professor Arelys Escabi, Sr. Rafael Agrait, 
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Sr. Ricardo Cabrera, Professor Angel Mattos, Jr., Professor Pablo 
Fernandez Badillo, Sr. Luis A. de Leon and Sr. Agrait's demonstration 
chiotrcarled the "Copani" choir; and workshops in the Ponce Methodist 
Church and the Mayaguez Adventist High School. 

Among the founding members of the Society should also be men¬ 
tioned Dr. Angel Mattos, Sr., recently retired as director of the Bay- 
amon Choir; Professor Hiram Masso, director of choirs in California, 

New York and Puerto Rico and professor at the Interamerican Univer¬ 
sity in Puerto Rico and several high schools there; Sr. Maximo Grano 
de Oro, an arranger, choir director and civil engineer; and Sra. Ruz 
Nil da de Rodriguez, professor of music at the University of Puerto 
Rico. 

Almost all of the above-mentioned individuals have composed, 
arranged and put into use much new and traditional sacred music that 
incorporates or is directly written in the various styles of Puerto Rican 
and Latin American folk music. Professor Olivieri, himself, has writ¬ 
ten much new music, including many congregational hymns such as 
"Ahora, Despides" (a setting of the "Nunc Dimittis") and "Santo" ("Holy, 
Holy") for use in communion. Professor Pablo Fernandez-Badillo has 
written and arranged numerous anthems and hymns, including the out¬ 
standing Christmas cantata "Albricias" ("Joy! Joy!"). 

The Society's magazine, "Revista Coral," carries many articles 
in each issue on techniques of choral directing, arranging, selecting 
repertoire and recruitment of choir members and publishes regularly 
several new compositions in each issue. It also carries announcements 
of the Society's upcoming workshops, festivals and courses and lists 
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of choral music for the different seasons of the year, composed by 
Puerto Ricans and Latin Americans. 

The Society appears destined to succeed as a model for the 
rest of Latin America in encouraging the growth of choral music of all 
kinds and in bringing to public notice the creative efforts of 
musicians devoted to their schools and churches. These goals are 
stated in the objectives of the Society which follow: 

"(1) The stimulation of the development of choral music in 
Puerto Rico. 

(2) The creation of an awareness of the value of choral 
music as artistic and cultural expression. 

(3) The stimulation of and contribution to the professional 
betterment of choral directors. 

(4) Assisting in the improvement and growth of choral music 
repertoire. 

(5) The encouragement of choral music by native composers. 

(6) The creation of an awareness among institutional leaders 
of the need to adequately support choral programs and 
activities. 

(7) The stimulation and encouragement of the exchange of 
experiences and resources and the establishment of better 
links among choral directors. 

(8) Making known and promoting choral activities throughout 
the island. 

(9) The development of the sharing of choral activities through¬ 
out the entire area of the Caribbean." 
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Dr. Olivieri's Society has also sponsored, since 1980, a "Coro 
Nacional" ("National Choir") which consists of fifty of the best 
voices in the various choirs directed by the members of the Society. 

In 1981, after three months of intensive training under Professor 
Angel Mattos, Jr., the "Coro Nacional" presented its Gala Concert at the 
Annual Assembly of the Society in April, and hopes are high for the 
organization of an international concert tour in 1982. 

Certainly the 24-member Interdenominational Choir of Puerto 
Rico, which Dr. Olivieri took to the first FICE festival in Mexico City 
•in August of 1980, brought credit to the Society and to all the choirs 
of Puerto Rico. Dr. Alvin Schutmaat wrote these words of praise in 
his article "Latin America Sings Unto the Lord" in the ICCA newsletter 
of October 1980: "The Choir which made the most serious attempt to 
give due importance to Latin American composers was that of Puerto 
Rico. Eight Puerto Rican composers, Protestant and Catholic were 
included in their program. They were mainly of the 19th Century and 
early 20th, and some were rather uninspired. But this effort, under 
the direction of Rev. Luis Olivieri, pointed up the need of searching 
for values in each country's cultural heritage." And a member of 
the choir, Sr. Carlos J. Alamo, described the participation of the 
Puerto Ricans in the Festival in an article, "Coro Interdenominacional 
en Festival de Mexico" ("Interdenominational Choir in Festival at 
Mexico City") in the July-September 1980 issue of "Revista Coral" 

(Vol. 3, No. 3) like this: "The Interdenominational Choir of Puerto 
Rico, directed by Professor Luis Olivieri, presented the image of our 
island's treasure, interpreting music from the rich Puerto Rican folk- 
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lore and anthems by classical composers like Bach, Haydn, Brahms, 
Handel, Casals, and Puerto Rican composers like Quinton, Dueno Colon, 
Augusto Rodriguez, Esabi and Pablo Fernandez-Badillo. Our representa¬ 
tives were at the high level of an event of this breadth, which, 
without the pressure of competition, served to show what the Church 
in Latin America is doing in these respects. Once again, the great 
contribution the Protestant church has made to the development of 
choral art in Latin America was evident, and the existence, now,of a 
good repertoire of religious choral music in the Spanish language 
was also plain...(at the end of the Festival) the "adios" that night 
was the phrase, 'lie'll see you at the second Festival.'" With this 
kind of enthusiasm, we can expect much from the young choristers, 
composers and choir directors of Puerto Rico in the future. With their 
roots in Latin American culture, their bi-lingual ability and their 
close ties to the United States, they may serve, as does their island 
in the great chain of the Antilles, as a bridge between cultures 
through the universal language of music and the universal faith of 
Jesus Christ. 

X. DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

In Santo Domingo, four church music leaders are working to 
bring new music and better overall music programs into their churches: 
Rev. Rafael Danilo Grullon, Sr. Josue de Jesus, Rev. Adalberto 
Martinez and Sr. Rafael Montalvo. 

Rev. Martinez is pastor of the Primera Iglesia Metodista Libre 
(First Free Methodist Church) in the capital city and has actively pro- 
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moted music, poetry and theater in his parish. He founded the first 
Protestant theater group in the country, the Grupo Teatral Evangelico 
(Protestant Theater Group) which involved many young people. And he 
accompanied the interdenominational Choir, "Arpa Evangelica" ("Prot¬ 
estant Harp") to Mexico City for the FICE Festival in August 1980. 

The director emeritus of the "Arpa Evangelica" choir is Rev. 
Rafael Grullon, a man of many talents. In addition to serving as 
professor of economics at the Autonomous University of Santo Domingo, 
he founded the sixty-voice "Arpa Evangelica" choir in 1968 from the best 
choristers throughout the country from many different denominations. 

He is also co-pastor of the Iglesia Metodista Libre. Rev. Grullon is 
a talented composer for both choral and congregational singing. Among 
his works are the "Balada del Triste Caminante" ("Ballad of the 
Sorrowful Traveler"), "Transformame" ("Transform Me") and a song with 
the liberation themes of social protest called, "Que Estas Haciendo 
Tu?" ("What Are You Doing?"). His masterwork to date is the cantata, 

"La Fantasia Religiosa Antiliana" ("Religious Fantasy of the Antilles") 
containing several numbers in ballad style and a final chorus which 
was sung at the Mexico City FICE festival. Dr. Alvin Schutmaat, 
in his article in the October 1980 ICCA newsletter we have cited 
previously, has this to say about the performance of this exciting 
syncopated climax to the cantata: "There was an original cantata 
by Rafael Grullon, director of the Dominican choir. It was a curious, 
but effective, blend of the 19th Century gospel and popular Caribbean 
folk styles. Grullon's "Aleluya, Amen" (the final chorus of the 
cantata), filled with complex syncopation and counter-rhythms, is as 
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effective as Ariel Ramirez' "Gloria" (from the "Misa Criolla"). It 
is the first truly powerful Caribbean religious composition that I 
have heard, and it is by a composer who is largely self-taught." 

At this writing, this cantata was being recorded by the "Arpa 
Evangelica" choir for publication by the Casa Bautista de Pub!icaciones 
in El Paso, Texas, United States of America, and its Music Department 
under the leadership of Rev. Leslie Gomez. 

The current director of the "Arpa Evangelica" choir is Sr. 
Rafael Montalvo, a 23-year-old prodigy who is a very accomplished 
pianist, director and arranger. He was formerly a member of a sacred 
performing ensemble called "The Lights of Zion," whose first guitarist 
and lead singer was Sr. Josue de Jesus, a Pentecostal layman. 

Sr. de Jesus, not quite 26 years old, is a talented bass- 
baritone who soloed with the Dominican choir in their trip to the 
Mexico City FICE festival in their anthem in "merengue" style, "El 
Testimonio" ("The Testimony") presented at the folklore concert 
(his brother played the rhythm instruments on the same piece). Sr. 
de Jesus also soloed with the Coro Magno (Mass Choir) at the Festival 
in their presentation of Haydn's "The Heavens Are Telling" ("Los 
Cielos Proclaman" in Spanish) from the oratorio, "The Creation." 

Don Jesus has toured as a professional musician on about ten trips 
outside the Dominican Republic, most recently in Los Angeles, 
California, U.S.A., in March and April of 1981, where he sang for this 
author's church and for Channel 40, one of the Spanish-1anguage 
stations in the Southern California area. His interest in church 
music, according to his own account, started at age five or six when 
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he began singing in the choirs. His grandfather played the "bandoneon" 
(accordion) and instilled a love for music in him almost since birth. 

Don Jesus became a dedicated Christian at age 14 and took an active 
part in church activities, including leading the youth group by the time 
he was 16. His church is the "Area de Salvacion" ("Ark of Salvation") 
Pentecostal church in downtown Santo Domingo. There, nine years ago, 
he and others began livening up the music of the worship services by 
introducing a drum set, electric guitars and other popular instru¬ 
ments and styles of music, including the folk-popular forms from the 
Caribbean known as "sals-," "merengue" and "bolero," plus elements 
of samba and mariachi music and soft rock. 

Don Jesus organized the four-member "Lights of Zion" combo 
and began playing and singing in many churches of different denominations. 
He has composed much music for that group and now for himself as a 
solo performer; agaiV^like Rev. Grullon, largely self-taught. 

Among his songs, generally with electric piano, electric guitar, 
saxophone and percussion scored for background, are "David," based 
on the story of David and Goliath, a lively ballad-style work; "A 
Ti, Senor" ("To You, Lord"), "Jesus, Mi Pastor" ("Jesus, My Shepherd") 
and "Me Encontro Jesus" ("Jesus Found Me"), all slower ballads; and 
"Hermosa Creacion" ("Beautiful Creation"), in which he wrote the 
music, and Sr. Rafael Tapia, the fine string bassist of the combo, 
wrote the lyrics. Sr. de Jesus made a record in July 1980 entitled 
"Hoy You Canto" ("Today I sing") whose title song he composed and is 
currently planning to record again, this time using his own composition 
exclusively. 
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He is committed to the creation and promotion of new and indig¬ 
enous Latin American music in the Protestant churches of his country. 

To this end, he and other Dominican church musicians, poets and choir 
directors have recently formed an association, of which he is president. 
In spite of the initial opposition of some of his church people, he 
has managed to begin awakening the Latin soul in the middle of 
Protestant worship in his country and is now spreading the beauty and 
joy of his voice and music to other parts of this hemisphere and Europe. 

XI. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
A. New York and New Jersey 

A young, enthusiastic and active composer in the greater New 
York area is Mrs. Juanita Archilla Backerman, who, until recently, 
was the choir director of the Bronx Spanish Church, a mostly Puerto 
Rican United Church of Christ congregation. She, herself, was born 
in Costa Rica, raised in Puerto Rico and has now spent many years in 
New York. She now leads her own vocal-instrumental group called 
"Instrumentos de Paz" ("Instruments of Peace") for which she composes 
original compositions. 

She has written about fifty songs to date, and she characterizes 
their musical style as a combination of the influences in her own back¬ 
ground: Hispanic, United States-influenced, Latin, with jazz, rock-'n- 
roll and Black gospel elements and bilingual texts. The choirs she 
has directed over the last three years have done music exclusively by 
Hispanic composers and poets. She is a proficient pianist, organist 
and singer, and has recorded one choral album and is planning to do 
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another in the summer of 1981, all of original music. With the help 
of the three others in her group, she is in the process of transcribing 
her music into notation. Some of her music is for congregational 
singing, some for choirs and some for small group and solo singing. 

Her music "expresses the common fears and needs of people—security, 
lack of a job, depression, etc." (from her survey responses). 

She studied at Columbia University and at an actor's school in 
New York, where she took part in various plays and musicals and also 
tool voice lessons. Mrs. Bakerman also tool: part in the Celebremos 
project as a member of the New York task force and impressed the group 
very much with her songs. 

She expresses her own philosophy about the role of music in 
the Hispanic churches in these words (from her survey responses): 

"As a music person, I see music as 'the force' in the church— 
and anything that is good—as in everything—is good and should be 
tried as long as it is reaching out to the supreme being. Classical 
composers can co-exist with folk, jazz, etc. Do what you can do best 
and what expresses your feelings most adequately. Why have a group 
of Bronx street people sing a few horrible bars of Handel when there 
is such a wealth of street music that expresses culture, ethnicity, 
immediacy—a different style. Why not put these sounds to spiritual 
expression? Sing and worship with things you can 'get into'—something 
that moves you and changes you and makes your whole being sing! I 
mean, make a joyful noise!" Mrs. Backerman's feelings are shared 
wholeheartedly by this writer and many others in the "movement;" and 
she also echoed the words of many others, like Dr. Schutmaat in 
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Venezuela, in terms of her own feeling of isolation from what others 
in this area were doing, and thus the need for link-ups to connect 
her to others and their outputs and efforts. 

Mrs. Luz Rebecca Thiebaud is another Celebremos project parti¬ 
cipant in the New York area. She is of Puerto Rican background and 
is an active laywoman in the First United Methodist Church of Union 
City, New Jersey, where she sings in the choir and engages in new 
worship experiences, especially with the younger church members. They 
like to sing the Pentecostal-type of "coritos" that are popular among 
the Cuban and Puerto Rican immigrants. Mrs. Thiebaud is also active 
on a national level, working as an officer of the MARCHA Hispanic 
caucus. 

Another young musician who has recently arrived in the North¬ 
east is Sr. Andres Eliecer Montesinos and his wife, Grissel, who were 
formerly members of the Episcopal Church in El Vedado, a downtown 
section of Havana, Cuba. With only a few months' residence in this 
country, they are already active in the musical life of two churches 
in Union City, New Jersey, Grace Episcopal and Union City United 
Methodist. Sr. Montesinos sings high tenor and plays the guitar, 
piano and percussion, while Mrs. Montesinos sings and composes songs. 
They both performed and composed in the church in Cuba with a six- 
member combo known as "Unanimes en Amor” ("Unanimous in Love") which 
also sang in various other churches of different denominations, 
especially with young people. This sacred singing group lasted for 
three or four years, and the Montesinos participated in a previous 
group similar to it for some time before it was organized. 
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The themes of the words to the music they have composed is of 
deep significance, according to Sr. Montesinos, because they deal with 
the problems of Christians caught in a communist society. The musical 
style is modern "but very individualized." 

The Montesinos are also friends of Rev. Jose Borbon in Miami, 
and their immediate work in church music is in planning and partici¬ 
pating in the special Holy Week music at their two "adopted" churches. 

B. Florida 

In the Miami area, several Cubans and other Latin Americans 
have been active in composing and introducing music with a Latin beat 
and soul in praise of God. 

Ms. Carmen Socarras has been in this country for twenty years 
and conducts the junior-high age Coro Juvenil (Youth Choir) at the El 
Redentor Presbyterian Church in Miami. She plays the flute and teaches 
public school music in Florida and is a member of several professional 
music teachers' associations. She participated in the Celebremos pro¬ 
ject, writing two songs for submission to the various task forces and 
compiling a collection of hymns and "coritos" which were sent to Dr. 
Escamilla in Nashville. Her "right-hand man" at the church has been 
the pastor's wife, Mrs. Elena Salabarria, the organist of the congrega¬ 
tion and a translator of several hymns. 

The Episcopalians developed a new hymnal in Spanish for all 
of the churches in their Ninth Province, which incorporates Latino con¬ 
gregations throughout this hemisphere, in a series of meetings held by 
their hymnal committee in Miami, and this El Himario Provisional was 
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published in 1980. The only previous Episcopal hymnal in Spanish was 
done in 1961 and, as the committee which prepared that hymnal recog¬ 
nized, the enormity of their task and the shortness of the available 
time meant that the hymnal would be used on a provisional basis, with 
the necessity of "adding and creating new hymns which represent the 
feeling and spirit of our peoples" being an ongoing and requisite 
process, as the Prefacio to the new hymnal says; and this sentiment 
well applies to the new hymnal as well. The new hymnal contains one 
hundred fifty-nine hymns to solid European-style tunes, but it will be 
followed, by 1983, by two appendices which will include both traditional 
texts and tunes left out of the 1980 hymnal and new hymns from the 
United States Hispanic and Latin American Protestant production of 
recent years; many of the new hymns are already being sung in many 
churches. 

Rev. Jose Borbon of the Peace United Methodist Church in South 
Miami Heights has had contact with several young musicians, among 
them Srta. Felicia Fina, whose family are members of the Coral Way 
United Methodist Church. Ms. Fina graduates in the spring of 1981 
as a music major of the University of Miami, and she has been involved 
in music and the church since she began directing a children's choir 
in the Methodist church and parochial school in Santiago de Las Vegas, 
a barrio of Havana. Currently, she conducts both the children’s choir 
and the adult choir of the Coral Way congregation*whose pastor is Rev. 
Gerardo Martinez. The Fina family left Cuba seven years ago for 
Spain and spent two years there before coming to the United States. 

Ms. Fina has said that she would be eager to use new music 
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by Latin American composers with her choirs, but, because of its unavail 
ability, she has had to use mostly traditional music. She attended a 
Sacred Music Workshop at the Lakeland, Florida United Methodist 
Church two years ago where different courses of training for church 
musicians were offered and organized a choral festival which took 
place Saturday, March 21, 1981 at her church, bringing together both 
Anglo and Hispanic congregations. Her own musical talents beyond 
choir directing include ability on the piano, classical and electric 
guitar and drums, plus having a solo-quality contralto voice. Her 
plans for the future are to obtain her Master's Degree and continue 
conducting both church and university choirs. 

C. Texas and New Mexico 

One of the more active and talented young composers residing 
in Texas today is Ms. Delia Cantu, a product of the Rio Grande Valley 
Mexican-American culture, currently being in San Juan, Texas. A 
competent guitarist with a lovely voice, she has written such songs 
as "Aclamad A Dios" ("Shout to God") and "Mirad, Bendecid a Jehova" 
("Look Up and Bless the Lord"). She participated actively in the 
"Celebremos" project and served for a time as a "US-2" short-term 
domestic missionary to one of the Hispanic United Methodist Churches 
in Bakersfield, California, where her guitar-playing, song-leading, 
solo singing and introduction of new music to the choirs and congrega¬ 
tion were an important part of her ministry. 

Rev. Esther Frances, pastor of the El Calvario United Metho¬ 
dist Church in Las Cruces, New Mexico, has been working in the area 
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of Hispanic sacred music in the Rio Grande Conference since her 
arrival as a student at Perkins School of Theology at Southern; Methodist 
University in Dallas in 1976. She came with an excellent background 
of church music training and experience, beginning with her Bachelor's 
degree in church music in 1959 and continuing through organist-choir 
director jobs in Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopal, Catholic and 
United Church of Christ churches in the Midwest and a stint as organist 
for a Black Baptist church in West Virginia in 1970-71. At Perkins, 
she transcribed many "coritos" for the seminary services and the tours 
taken by the seminary choir. Three of the four term papers she wrote 
as part of her Master's degree program were in the area of Hispanic 
music; one on the Spanish composer Cristobal Morales, one on seventeenth 
century Mexican church music and another on Latin American music of 
the twentieth century. 

In the spring of 1978, she was actively involved in the first 
Music Festival of Hispanic Methodist churches at the El Buen Samaritano 
United Methodist Church in Dallas. There were two combined choirs 
composed of the various participants, one of children and one of adults. 
The adult choir sang three arrangements of "coritos" done by Ms. 

Frances, and each of the local church choirs presented five minutes of 
its own special music. A trio of young men sang a song from their 
native country of Chile, and the choir from Grand Prairie, Texas, 
sang music that was definitely Mexican in style. 

As part of the practicum requirements for her Master's degree, 
Ms. Frances arranged a number of "coritos," which later became 
Volume I of the "Celebremos" project series produced in coordination 
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with the United Methodist Board of Discipleship in Nashville, Tennessee 
(see previous account). And she has continued to work in developing 
Hispanic church music through grants from the Thanksgiving Square 
Chapel Association in downtown Dallas, Texas, and in making arrange¬ 
ments of the compositions of Rev. Benjamin Villanueva. 

Rev. Benjamin Villanueva, a Mexican Methodist pastor, has 
served in Texas for the last five years, currently at El Buen Samaritano 
United Methodist Church in Harlingen, Texas. His interest in creating 
music for his church began with a spiritual experience in Mexico, 
which gave him the desire to compose and which, to date, has resulted 
in the writing of thirty-five (35) hymns, including "Unidos" ("Together") 
and "Un Bello Horizonte" ("A Beautiful Horizon"). In Mexico, most of 
the churches are now singing many of his works, and some singing 
groups, like "La Generacion de Jesus" ("The Jesus Generation") in 
Mexico City, have recorded his songs. Assisting Rev. Villanueva in 
transcribing his music (in addition to Ms. Frances) has been his close 
friend and colleague. Rev. Efrain Guerrero, who became a Protestant 
during Rev. Villanueva's pastorate in Rio Bravo, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 

Rev. Guerrero is now the minister at the Methodist Church in the 
nearby city of Reynosa, Mexico. 

Another group which has made extensive use of Dr. Villanueva's 
music has been the outstanding choir of the Methodist Church in Nuevo 
Laredo, Mexico, under the direction of Sr. Guillermo Hinojosa. This 
choir has toured throughout Mexico, the southwestern United States and 
Central and South America. 

Rev. Villanueva was a member of the Texas task force of the 
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Celebremos project and stresses the importance of the traditional 
spiritual uses of music in worship, in praise, confession and dedication 
as factors which should govern the selection of material for any new 
hymnal. He believes that the Mexican and Mexican-American people he 
serves will need much preparation and explanation before they will 
be able to assimilate the social orientation of much of the new music 
that the South Americans have been writing. 

In Waco, Texas, Rev. Javier Rodriguez and his wife, Aracelly, 
serve a small Hispanic United Methodist church while she attends Baylor 
University and he commutes to Southern Methodist University in Dallas. 
She writes that she has introduced many new "coritos" to their congre¬ 
gation and has sung some new hymns as solos for their worship services. 
Natives of Costa Rica, they are examples of the openness of the young 
leadership in the Hispanic churches to new resources for worship. 

D. California 

In November of 1979, a group of eleven persons interested in 
the betterment of the music in the Protestant churches of Southern 
California met at the Rosewood United Methodist Church in North 
Hollywood, California, to form an Association of Latin American Sacred 
Music. Still without formal organization or an official name, this 
loose grouping of pastors and lay musicians has, nevertheless, begun 
to stimulate interest in and attention to the importance of new music 
in the Hispanic churches of the Los Angeles metropolitan area. Although 
mainly composed of United Methodists, the group also has members and 
associates who are Episcopalians, Presbyterians and from independent 
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churches. The group has been accepted as a branch of the Latin 
American Methodist Action Group (LAMAG), the Hispanic caucus of the 
Pacific and Southwest Conference of the United Methodist Church, 
which includes Hispanic churches in Arizona and Southern California. 

In February 1980, the group met for a workshop to begin to 
inform its participants of the new music coming on the scene from 
Latin America and to make plans for future activities. A concern of 
music of various styles, but including much with a folk music flavor 
and of recent composition by Latin American and United States Hispanic 
composers, was held at the United Methodist Church in Maywood, 
California, in Southeast Los Angeles, in May 1980. Choirs, soloists 
and instrumentalists from eight churches took part, and the program 
was presented to a congregation of over a hundred people. Featured on 
the program were solos by Rafael Arredondo, the operatic tenor of the 
Maywood church; Hiram and Sara Masso from the South Gate Hispanic 
congregation, who have since returned to Puerto Rico, who sang an 
original composition and directed both a Methodist and a Pentecostal 
choir; Elizabeth Remedios, a medical student from Cuba, who played 
guitar and sang her own songs and those of her mother, Eulalia, who 
also sang with her; Rev. Pedro Rodriguez of the South Gate Hispanic 
Methodist congregation; and myself, the pastor of the Florence 
United Methodist Church in Huntington Park. Our small choir and bell 
choir, composed of people from five to seventy-seven years old, sang 
an anthem in popular North American style and played the introit on 
the bells. Mrs. Raquel Achon, Cuban wife of the pastor of the Rosemead 
United Methodist Church, and Mrs. Gertrude Suppe, organist and choir 
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director of the South Gate Hispanic congregation, accompanied the 
congregational singing, which Mr. Masso and I helped lead. We intro¬ 
duced a number of the songs from the "Cancionero Abierto" and "Canciones 
de Fe y Compromiso" collections, 

Mrs. Suppe and Mrs. Achon are the two principal leaders of 
our association in the Los Angeles area. Gertrude Suppe began her 
interest in the area of new Hispanic music after attending a workshop 
entitled "Worship in Spanish-Speaking Churches" in 1976, sponsored by 
th LAMAG group and the Southern California School of Theology, the 
Methodist-related seminary in Claremont. This led her to begin ac¬ 
quiring new music from both Catholic and Protestant sources throughout 
the United States, Spain and Latin America; she and Mrs. Achon both 
have extensive collections by now. Mrs. Suppe's other activities in 
this field include the translations, to date, of "a couple dozen 
hymns from Spanish and Portuguese into English or from Portuguese to 
Spanish. These translations were for use in Celebremos II" (the 
second volume of the Celebremos project series which will be discussed 
later), "for use in a talent show and Vacation Church School in an 
Anglo United Methodist Church, (for) use in a Presbyterian church 
bulletin, for use in a United Methodist Anglo Sunday School class 
(elementary ages), and to give to friends who needed that particular 
message." (Quoted from Mrs. Suppe's answers to the project survey.) 

Mrs, Suppe has taken an active role in both the Association of Latin 
American and Hispanic sacred music in several churches. She sings with, 
and occasionally accompanies, the Coro Hispano Uni do (United Hispanic 
Chorus) which Mrs. Achon directs. 
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Mrs. Raquel Achon and her pastor-husband, David, from Cuba, 
minister to the Rosewood United Methodist Church in North Hollywood, 
California. Starting about six years ago, Mrs. Achon became interested 
in knowing more about sacred music composed and authored by Latin 
Americans and, as she learned about it, she began to promote is use. 

In late 1975, the Coro Hispano Uni do was founded with participants 
from various Hispanic Methodist and Presbyterian churches in the Los 
Angeles area. Their first concert was given in February 1976 and was 
called the “Primer Festival de Canto" (First Festival of Song). In 
1977, the choir gave a special concert in homage to Rev. George 
Simmonds, the United States missionary in Ecuador and Peru and later 
pastor back in this country who translated so many of the hymns in 
current hymnals. The choir has sung concerts each year since, with 
the exception of the 1979-80 season when Mrs. Achon had a large task 
in connection with the National Convention of Church Women United. 

In February of 1978, Mrs. Achon sent out announcements to all 
the Hispanic Methodist and Presbyterian churches inviting them to a 
Festival of Song (Festival de Canto) on March 4th at the Bethesda 
Presbyterian Church, an Hispanic congregation in East Los Angeles. 

That program marked the first time in the experience of these churches 
that a program was presented made up entirely of music by Latin 
American composers. Subsequent concerts and special church services 
have included heavy doses of this new music. In addition to the 
the concert in Maywood mentioned above, a special "celebration" 
service was held to conclude the meetings in September 1980, in which 
members of our association and other invited guests conducted, with 
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the representatives of the "Celebremos" Task Force of the Section on 
Worship of the Board of Discipleship of the United Methodist Church 
in Nashville, Tennessee, Dr. Roberto Escamilla and Mrs. Elise Shoemaker. 
Mrs. Achon led the Coro Hispano Unido and I led the congregational 
singing, which included such songs as "Unidos" ("Together") by 
Benjamin Villanueva of Mexico; "Con Vosotros Esta" ("He is Living with 
Us") by Miguel Manzano and J. A. Olivar of Spain; and "Himno de 
Alabanza" ("Hymn of Praise") by Alfredo Colom of Guatemala. I preached 
a sermon on the need for musical renewal in the Hispanic church and 
the importance of music to Hispanic worship. Dr. Escamilla spoke on the 
significance of the "Celebremos" project and our meetings the previous 
three days to sift through a large number of new hymns. This service 
and the entire workshop took place at the La Trinidad United Methodist 
Church in East Los Angeles where the pastor, Rev. Antonio Fernandez 
(originally from Uruguay) has been an enthusiastic supporter of new 
Latin American sacred music. 

Then, in December 1980, Mrs. Achon again helped organize 
and direct the Coro Hispano Unido in another special celebration, this 
time in a program of Christmas carols and a special welcoming service 
by the Hispanic churches for the Conference's new Bishop, Rev. Jack 
Tuell, who became the first Bishop in this Conference to preach in 
Spanish by doing so at this service. The event took place in and 
around the La Plaza United Methodist Church, located directly on the 
historic plaza downtown where the City of Los Angeles was founded. A 
popular tourist attraction, with souvenir booths ar.d Mexican restaurants, 
"La Plaza" during the Christmas season hosts nightly the Mexican 
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Christmas procession known as "Las Posadas" ("The Search for Shelter" 
by Mary and Joseph). The choir sang before and during the procession, 
using traditional Spanish Christmas carols and then, afterward at the 
service inside the church, using new Latin American music, including 
"Celebracion de Amor" ("Celebration of Love") from the Vida Nueva 
collection. 

In her own church over the last two years, Mrs. Achon has 
not had a choir per se, in favor of concentrating on development of 
the congregation as a whole in its singing abilities. Each month, the 
congregation learns three or four new hymns and now has a repertoire 
of over fifty songs they did not know before, amny of which are new 
pieces by Latin American composers. Mrs. Achon has also taught her 
choir to sing the appropriate responses to prayer, Scripture, etc., 
obviating the need for a special choir except for special anthems. 

In July 1979, Mrs. Achon was one of four Hispanic represen¬ 
tatives (the others were Dolores Marques of Mexico, Raquel Martinez 
of New York and Mary Lou Baert of Texas) who attended a conference 
in Albion, Michigan, sponsored by the National Federation of United 
Methodists in Worship, Music and the Arts for the purpose of presenting 
fifteen new Hispanic hymns for inclusion in a new supplement to the 
English hymnal. This supplement, to be published this year (1981) 
is to demonstrate the inclusiveness of the United Methodist Church 
by incorporating hymns from the various ethnic groups present at the 
conference, including Hispanics. 

Mrs. Achon has also worked as a consultant to the Comite del 
Himnario Episcopal (Spanish Episcopal Hymnal Committee) which began 
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meeting in November 1978 to develop a new hymnal for the Spanish¬ 
speaking Episcopal churches in the United States and throughout the 
Ninth Province, which includes the Episcopal churches in Latin America. 
Only one previous Episcopal hymnal had been published in Spanish, in 
1961, and even it was becoming less-used as many churches turned to 
contemporary resources printed on song sheets or learned by rote 
directly from a song leader. As a result, many churches did not have 
hymn books in their pews, and a general hymnal was needed. In addi¬ 
tion to more traditional hymns of good quality, Mrs. Achon and the rest 
of the hymnal committee sought to include new Latin American hymns, 
as well. A provisional edition was published in the summer of 1980 
for the immediate needs of the churches and the final selection process, 
in which the committee is continuing to accept new hymns, is going on 
at this writing. 

Other persons who have been promoting interest in new music 
in this area of California include Rev. John Noble, the vicar of 
St. Clement's Episcopal Church in Huntington Park and chairman of the 
Los Angeles Diocesan Commission on Hispanic Ministries; Rev. Rafael 
Aragon, director of the Los Angeles Comision Hispana Presbiteriana 
(Presbyterian Hispanic Commission); Rev. Luis Areyzaga, pastor of the 
City Terrace La Roca Eterna United Methodist Church in East Los 
Angeles; "Beto" and Marta Ruiz of the Pacoima United Methodist Church, 
who play guitar and sing at many youth gatherings; Jorge Torrentes 
from Costa Rica, choir director at the Downey Community Church, 
choral director at the Christian High School in Pasadena, California 
and a fine trumpetist and pianist; Rev. David Tinoco, pastor of the 
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Maywood United Methodist Church; David Tinoco, Jr., a fine organist 
and current pre-med student at Princeton University; Anita Urda, 
secretary of LAMAG and solist with the Coro Hispano Unido; and 
Damaris Rodriguez, the excellent accompanist for theCoro Hispano Unido 
and wife of Rev. Rodriguez, pastor of the El Sinai United Methodist 
Church in Anaheim. 

E. The Celebremos Project 

The most exciting project taking place nationwide at the 
present time among the United States Hispanic United Methodist Churches 
is the "Celebremos" song book series being supervised by the National 
Board of Discipleship ir. Nashville, Tennessee. Proposed to be a four- 
volume series supplementary to the current Himnario Metodista, the first 
volume was published in September of 1979 and contains a collection of 
"coritos" collected and arranged by Ms. Esther Frances of Dallas, 

Texas. Volumes 2, 3 and 4 are being compiled under the direction of 
Dr. Roberto Escamilla and Mrs. Elise Shoemaker of the Board of 
Discipleship's Section on Worship. These future volumes (Volume 2 
is to be published in April 1981) will contain new music collected 
and selected by task forces of Hispanic musicians in New York, 
California, Texas, Florida and Puerto Rico, plus musicians from 
Mexico and elsewhere in the United States. Dr. Escamilla and Mrs. 
Shoemaker met with these groups, sixty-two people, in New York, San 
Antonio, Mexico City and Los Angeles in 1980 and received over one 
hundred fifty songs and anthems submitted, and often having been 
personally composed by, the musicians. 
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According to the summary of the "Celebremos Song Book Pro¬ 
posal, the specific results which the project is expected to produce in¬ 
clude "Stimulation of the creativity of Hispanic musicians and pastors; 
increased activity in local churches with the greater variety of 
indigenous material; and ultimately, worship through music which stimu¬ 
lates spiritual growth and expresses the faith more fully for Hispanic 
United Methodists. In addition, the possibility of broader understand¬ 
ings of Hispanic music and worship in enriching all United Methodist 
worship experiences." Thus, the intentions are to enrich the worship 
of a]J[ United Methodists and, for this reason, plus the fact that even 
most of the younger United States Hispanic United Methodists use 
English more than Spanish, the songs will be published in both Spanish 
and English. 

Tapes of the music presented at the Task Force meetings were 
made, and each task force terminated its work by sharing some of the 
new music used with the members of local churches in a planned worship 
event. Some other liturgical material, apart from music, was also 
presented at these meetings. The task force from Puerto Rico 
has not met with Dr. Escamilla and Mrs. Shoemaker due to lack of funds, 
but some material from Puerto Rico has been included in the music 
under discussion, and the hope is that the Puerto Ricans will have 
a future meeting set up for their input. 

In the fall of 1980, the various task force participants 
voted by mail for their choices among the hymns that had been considered 
at the regional meetings. In December 1980, selected representatives 
of each task force met with Mrs. Shoemaker and Dr. Escamilla in Nashville 
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to make final recommendations and corrections on Volume II and also 
make suggestions cn material to be included in Volume III. 

Volume I of "Celebremos" was distributed to the delegates at 
the General Conference of the United Methodist Church in Indianapolis 
in April 1980 and was used as the song book at the MARCHA (the 
National United Methodist Hispanic Organization) consultation in late 
1979. MARCHA supported the Celebremos project and made the following 
recommendation for the remainder of the project (quoted from the 
Celebremos Project Summary Report, p. 4): "That greater use be made 
of music that reflects our Hispanic culture," with special attention 
being given to "(a) Emphasis on congregational singing that reflects 
our relationship with God and with our neighbor;" (b) a revision of 
present hymn books for children be made and their 'use' increased;" 
and (c) developing and publishing "an adequate hymn book for youth." 

In their report, Dr. Escamilla and Mrs. Shoemaker conclude 
(p. 5, Celebremos Project Summary Report) that "enthusiasm is high" 
among the participants (this certainly appeared to be the case with 
the Los Angeles task force), and that the material reviewed was of 
high quality, in both music and lyrics, in most cases. Finally, they 
state (p. 5, ibid.), "It is our hope and commitment to respond 
positively to the needs and aspirations of Hispanic United Methodists 
and to continue to utilize every possible way to inspire and motivate 
authors and composers who will make significant contributions toward 
enriching the cultural heritage and deepening the worship of Hispanic 
United Methodists, and also of the church at large." 
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Chapter IV 

EXAMPLES OF RECENT MUSIC AND ILLUSTRATION OF 
THEOLOGICAL BASIS FOR THE TEXT AND MUSIC 

I. CRITERION FOR THE SELECTION OF GOOD HYMNS 

In contrast with many of the hymns analyzed and criticized 
in the first chapter for their faulty theology, uninspiring poetry 
and narrowness of musical style, many of the songs and anthems being 
produced in the Latin American and United States Hispanic churches 
today reflect the joy, hope and love that characterize both the 
Christian gospel and, often, the sound and theme of Latin American folk 
and popular music. Sometimes it could even be said that the Christian 
message is more often sung on the streets and in the homes and fields 
than in the churches. 

As in any movement of liturgical renewal throughout Christian 
history, much that is composed and sung today is either of such little 
inherent worth or composed for such a specific time and place that 
few of us will be singing them for very long. An evitable sifting 
process is taking place which is the second step in the renewal move¬ 
ment after the first step (that of encouraging Latin Americans and 
United States Hispanics to write and compose new music in their own 
styles) has been put in gear. It is the duty of church musicians 
to set up criteria for judging the value of existent new music and to 
point the best directions for future composition to take. 

The criteria I propose fall into two categories: (1) Theolo¬ 
gical criteria and (2) Musical and poetical criteria: 
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A. Theological Criteria 

The nine areas of criticism given in Chapter One should be 
paid attention to, to assure that they do not occur in the new music, 
as with much of the old. Stated positively, we should encourage the 
composition and use of new music which is: 

(a) Appreciative of the cultural contributions of all 
peoples of the world of all_ ages and both sexes. 

(b) Demonstrative of the diversity and balance of theological 
viewpoints and emphases of ministry that exist among Christians. No 
one person, church or theological trend has all the answers. We need 
them all, both to correct our common tendency to spiritual blindness 
and to express the breadth and depth of God's spirit working among us. 

(c) Representative of alj[ historic Christian thought through 
the centuries. 

(d) Freeing, liberating and affirming of the worth of all 
cultures and individuals in the sight of God. 

(e) Who!istic in its view of the world , and everything in it, 
as potentially sacred , without dividing life into sacred and secular, 
holy and worldly categories. 

(f) Wholistic in viewing salvation/liberation as both ongoing 
and growth-oriented, as well as irruptive and conversional, and as 
taking place both in this world and the next. 

(g) Wholistic in its emphasis on both the individual and the 
communal aspects of worship and Christian living. 

(h) Balanced in its view of God, with God's mercy and judg- 
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merit, creative and destructive abilities kept in tension as elements 
of God's loving purpose. 

(i) Balanced in its view of humankind, with each person, 
group and institution on earth recognized as having both damning, sin¬ 
ful tendencies and yet the potentially saving characteristics of faith. 

(j) Balanced in its appreciation of both the active and the 
mediatative aspects of Christian life, both the ability to suffer and 
also the ability to bring about change in society and human hearts as 
necessary to the coming of God's Kingdom. 

(k) Affirmative of hope: hope for a world that is different, 
hope for people who catch a glimpse of God's Kingdom and actively seek 
to find it and enable it to grow wherever its spark lights the darkness. 

(l) Affirmative of a positive Christian attitude toward our 
bodies, toward all of nature and toward the evolving cultural and 
political situation that surrounds us. 

(m) Inclusive in being non-sexist, non-racist and non-ageist 
in language. 

(n) Centered on "agape" adoration of God and not "eros" 
(romanticized) love relationships with God. 

B. Musical and Poetical Criteria 

To musical and poetical criteria fall the aesthetic, emotional 
and dramatic underlining of the message of the text, the content of 
the message always taking precedent, but not denying the right of 
Christians to put their "new wine" into new and pleasing wineskins, 
either. As E. Margaret Clarkson says, "The best hymn tunes are those 
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that best illuminate their text." 1 Sam Keen would add that we have no 

obligation to continue using or adopt any music or poetry that is not^ 

pleasing, because if it is not pleasing to us in our bodies, It will 

2 

not be pleasing to God. Thus the tasteful evocation of emotional 
responses appropriate to the theology of the text is to be encouraged, 
not smothered. If there is one area where the new music of Latin 
America and the Third World can help the worship of the typical first 
First World churches (as well as their own), it is in the area of 
freeing us up to be able to express our feelings honestly and openly, 
and to restore the excitement and joy of doing worship into the hearts 
of Protestants for whom church has never been much fun. Might we who 
do worship engage in the fantasy vision of a day when live worship 
would actually entice people away from the canned spectacles of the 
World Cup soccer match or the Super Bowl? 

Let these, then, be our criteria for music and poetry in all 
the music we sing and play in worship: 

(a) Rhythm, melody, harmony and phraseology of words should 
be interesting, colorful and inspiring. 

(b) Emotional tone should be appropriate and not necessarily 
restrained , e.g., Christmas and Easter music should not sound like a 
dirge. 

(c) All styles of music in the world may be put to use in the 

1 Margaret E. Clarkson, "What Makes a Hymn Good?," Christianity 
Today (June 27, 1980), 22. 

O 

Sam Keen, "To A Dancing God (New York: Harper & Row, 1970), 

p. 143. 
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praise of God. What matters is not necessarily the style but the quality 
of the piece in question, and its appropriateness for congregational 
singing, solo voice, choir anthem, etc. Many of the new songs are 
really better sung as solos. On the other hand, choral anthems in four 
parts are foreign to the common experience of many Latin Americans, 
so unison or two-part writing is probably the appropriate format for 
most choirs without training in part-singing (which is good choral 
judgment for an^ choir anywhere). 

(d) Melody and harmonization, plus metric accents, should 
emphasize the direction and relative importance of the words and 
phrases of the text. This is in line with E. Margaret Clarkson's 
statement mentioned above. In accompanying congregational singing, 
harmony which supports the congregation, generally of moderate texture, 
is to be preferred. 

(e) Music for congregational singing should be accessible 
and appealing. This means melodies with generally stepwise motion 
except for leaps along the triads but, in any event, not larger than 
a fifth. Rhythms should be interesting, with syncopation welcome, 
but again, not too complex. Accompaniments can be as rich and complex 
in rhythm as contributes to the overall excitement and Latin flavor 
of the rest of the piece. 

(f) Poetry should be based either on Scriptural quotations 
or paraphrases that adhere closely to the text, or on life situations 
that are related at some point to major Biblical theological themes 
(e.g., doctrines like the Incarnation or the Crucifixion/Resurrection, 
stories like the Exodus or the Parables of Jesus). 
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(g) The general rule should be: the poetry should enhance 
the theological message of the text, and the music should enhance the 
poetry. 
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II. MUSIC FROM MEXICO 

"Yo Soy La Luz del Mundo" ("I Am the Light of the World") 

by Rodolfo Ascencio 

Theologically, this song expresses appreciation for both Scrip¬ 
ture and Latin American culture by using a direct Biblical verse as 
its only text (John 8:12) and by setting the music in calypso style. 
Certainly the doctrine that,Jesus Christ is the "light of the world" 
is central to historic Christology, and the music is expressive, in 
many ways, of that message. First, this affirmation is joyous, and so 
is the music. Even without tempo indications, this choral composition 
is obviously to be done at a bright speed. Both rhythm and melody are 
interesting and fun to sing. The opening leap of a fourth (dominant-to- 
tonic) is one of the strongest melodic movements possible and emphasizes 
the words "Yo Soy " ("I Am"), the equivalence of Jesus with light. All 
important words ("Soy," "Luz," "Mundo" ["world,"] "da" ["give,"] "vida" 
["life,"] "nunca" ["never,"] "oscuridad" ["darkness,"] "Dios" [God,"] 

"paz" ["peace"] and "amor" ["love"]) fall on accented beats of the measure. 
The relation of music to poetry and theology is further reinforced by 
the fact that phrases with active verbs (e.g., "La luz que le da la vida" 
["The light which gives life"] are always carried on moving melodic 
lines, whereas the contrasting Scripture phrases which state God's 
uncnanging, eternal qualities (e.g., "Dios es la luz, Dios es la paz, Dios 
es amor"["God is light, God is peace, God is love"]) are sung on one 
repeated note. And the positive process of God's light giving life has 
a rising melody for that phrase, whereas the clause "Y nunca andara en 
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la oscuridad" ("And he will never walk in darkness") goes straight 
down the scale into the darkness of the chaotic abyss. 
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III. MUSIC FROM THE UNITED STATES HISPANIC CHURCHES 
"Aclamad a Dios" by Delia Cantu of Texas 

This solo song is also a direct Scripture quotation; from the 
first few verses of the sixty-sixth Psalm, expressing the call to all 
peoples to praise God with joy. The rhythm is syncopated and varied, 
following the accents of the text exactly, and the accompaniment by 
Mrs. Norah Buyers adds to the syncopation and feeling of movement. 

In contrast to some settings of this song (see the Humberto Sagredo 
Araya anthem below), this song expresses the joy of the text in softer 
and slower style, thus giving a quieter and more feminine touch to 
the exhortation to the people. There are no blaring trumpets here! 

There is also contrast and combination in the fact that, whereas the 
solo style of the song seems to indicate a personal religious experience, 
nonetheless, the call of the text is to communal worship by everyone 
in the world together. 

The final phrases of song complete the picture of theological 
movement from praise to Gospel ("He has made great His mercy upon us" 
to the people's response in dedication ("Aleluia, Amen"), which is 
the outline for an entire worship service. This is a message of hope 
for the future based on the reassurance of the memory of God's saving 
work in the past. 

Poetically, important words are always stressed, and the song 
breaks down into two parts with the same music, according to the break 
between the Psalm verses (first half) and the paraphrase (second half), 
ending with a climax on the affirmative words, "Aleluia, Amen." 
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IV. MUSIC FROM SOUTHERN SOUTH AMERICA 

"Tenemos Esperanza"--Text by Bishop Federico Pagura (Ar¬ 
gentina) and Music by Dr. Homero Perera (Uruguay-Argentina) 

This is one of the first examples composed to date in which 
the tango style was used for the music. The title, "Tenemos Esperanza" 
means "We have hope," and the overall message of the text is that of 
hope for a better world because of God's saving works for us and among 
us. It offers a word of encouragement to all Christians who struggle 
to solve the problems of poverty, hunger and injustice in the world, in 
spite of the obstacles and discouragements they face. 

The music involves a series of ascending and descending melo¬ 
dic lines in scalewise motion, each phrase stating another reason why 
we should have hope for the future based on the life of Jesus Christ. 

The accompaniment and style of performance can be exactly that of a 
night club tango, but the effect with worshipful words is in no way 
frivolous. Instrumentation can be simply piano, but this work is 
most effectively done with strings and accordian. 

The poetry is magnificent with the verses beginning with the 
word "Porque" ("Because") and relating the events of Christ's birth, 
teaching, healing, crucifixion and resurrection; and the chorus starting 
out each phrase with the equivalent words "Por eso" ("For that reason") 
and stating the Christian hope for the future in this world and the 
next, and the fact that we are thus empowered for our current struggle, 
confident of God's faithfulness. So this song is wholistic in its 
theology of salvation and lends itself to congregational singing by 
using the first person plural throughout. 
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V. MUSIC FROM NORTHERN SOUTH AMERICA 
"Te Exaltare, Mi Dios, Mi Rey‘‘--Casiodoro Cardenas (Ecuador) 

This is an example of the adaptation of an ancient Hebrew tune 
to the Spanish translation of a Psalm quotation. Its use in worship 
would be as an opening processional of praise, what with its strong, 
regular rhythm, its easy range (one octave) and its use of triadic 
leaps and simple stepwise motion in the melody. A syncopated rhythm 
on Latin American instruments would be appropriate, given the joyful 
attitude of adoration suggested by both words and music. Many of the 
congregation might enjoy clapping their hands while singing. No 
theological controversies are argued here, simply the expression of 
joy of a worshipper upon again having the opportunity to praise his 
or her Lord anew. 

An attitude of appreciation for the ancient Jewish contributions 
to modern worship is evident in this marriage of Jewish scripture to 
Jewish melody in the Spanish language. 

"Salmo 66" by Humberto Sagredo Araya (Chile-Venezuela) 

This four-part anthem with solo for high voice is based on the 
same Psalm as Ms. Cantu's solo setting. Here the music is based on 
the Venezuelan "aguinaldo," which is a type of song used by Christmas 
carolers who go from house to house singing of Christ's birth. Here, 
of course, the message is an invocation to worship. The opening shout 
("Aclamad"—"Make a joyful noise") in the text is appropriately expressed 
in the music by a loud, high chord on a strong beat. After the first 
two measures in regular rhythm and chordal style, the choir breaks 
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into Latin syncopation (quarter-note triplets) and some polyphony. 

The solo is highly syncopated and the melody contrasts in its skipping 
movement with that of the refrain. The overall effect, aided by the 
light and bouncy accompaniment for piano, is one of excitement and 
of a feeling of being enjoyably out-of-kilter, given the asymmetry 
of verse and refrain. The soloist carries the task of proclamation 
of God's mighty works' the choir that of acclamation (like the title 
says!), praise and affirmation. 
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VI. MUSIC FROM ANDEAN SOUTH AMERICA 

"En Medio de la Vida"—Words by Dr. Mortimer Arias (Uru- 
guay-Bolivia) and Music by Sr. Antonio Auza (Bolivia) 

This hymn has a history. It was written specifically for the 
opening of the new Methodist Church offices in La Paz, Bolivia, where 
Dr. Arias was formerly the Bishop and Sr. Auza continues to play an 
active role in the life of the church. The music is in one of the three 
styles of the Andean folk dance called the "cueca," popular among the 
Bolivian Indians. Instrumentation is most effectively done with 
guitars playing the chords and "quena" flute playing the flute. Tempo 
markings are absent, but a moderately fast speed is necessary, and the 
rhythm should be exaggerated. 

The text is a proclamation of God's spirit being the creative, 
life-giving force within human life and especially within the activities 
of our daily work and play, our human emotions and events. This world 
is seen as the stage for the redemptive process through Christ. God is 
not distant, God is, as the song says, "mas cerca que mi allento" 
("closer than my own breath"). 
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VII. MUSIC FROM BRAZIL 

"A Nova Cancao" ("La Nueva Cancion") by Simei de Monteiro (Brazil) 

Following is a rough translation of this song: 

"I sing a new song in the world, about the person who loves 
and hopes. Lord, to see Your Kingdom reconstructed. I speak 
in the new language of the people, words which are pleasant. 
Lord, words from the heart: 

Chorus: That Christ came and died, 

But not only did He live here awhile, rather, he came to stay, 
and He wants to march and struggle at my side. 

I live a life that is different, which wants to see and be with 
my people where they are. Lord, and to love You and be like You. 
I want to change the face of the world, and give You love that 
is more profound. Lord, than that which is ordinarily given." 
(Chorus) 

This song, which could be sung as a solo, choral anthem or ex- 
huberant congregational song, is a song of commitment to God's cause, 
which is to be with all people and share God's love. It is triumphant, 
almost an Easter hymn for the end of the service. 

Poetically, the language is inclusive. It speaks of both "I" 
and "they," it speaks of the new (the song and the language and the 
changing of the world) and the old (the eternal, ever-living Gospel 
of Christ) and it speaks of both the "horizontal" and "vertical" 
facets of faith. 

Musically, this is written in the popular Brazilian folk song 
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form called "xaxado" and is thoroughly Latin American and Brazilian 
in its constant syncopation. Interestingly, the climax of each phrase 
is at both the beginning and the end, with a descending melody in the 
verses and a common rhythmic pattern throughout as a unifying element. 
As arranged and performed, the end of the refrain is usually extended 
and the last phrase ("He wants to march and struggle at my side") 
repeated several times, finally ending an octave higher. This solves 
the problem of an ending that otherwise kills the enthusiasm generated 
by the rest of the song. 
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VIII. MUSIC FROM THE CARIBBEAN 

"Pedro Va Por el Mar" ("Peter Walks on the Sea") by Rev. Jose 
Luis Casal (Cuba), Translated by Dr. Alvan Schutmaat (United 
States-Venezuela) 

This song tells the story of Jesus' challenge to Peter to have 
faith that he would be able to walk on water and do other seemingly 
impossible tasks for the cause of God. The text, then, can be fairly 
called a very free paraphrase of Matthew 14:28-31. The development of 
the thought is hermeneutic: in the first verse, one is asked to 
identify with the challenge to Peter. Then, in the second and third 
verses, response on the part of the Christian is called for in terms 
of rejection of the luxuries of life and acceptance of the need to fight 
for justice. Thus a "miracle" of Jesus which is often turned to the 
purposes of other worldly theology is grounded in the salvation process 
of the world here and now. 

Poetically, a powerful effect is created by the use of many 
short one-and-two syllable words which "punch out" the straightforward¬ 
ness of Jesus' challenge to Peter (and to us). Usually, this is easier 
to accomplish within Teutonic languages (German, Dutch, English, etc.) 
where words have masculine accents on final syllables quite frequently, 
but harder in Spanish, which lends itself to syncopation with its 
abundance of feminine accents on final syllables (penultimate accentua¬ 
tion). Casal achieves this weight on final syllables by using future 
tense verbs (which are accented on the last syllable) and one-syllable 
words like "mar" ("sea") and "fe" ("faith"). 

Musically, the melody is easy to sing because every phrase. 
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though starting with quick notes, ends on a long one, giving the choir or 
congregation rest and plenty of chance for breath. The tempo is mod¬ 
erate cut time. The "Latin" feel in this piece comes in the punctuated 
and syncopated accompaniment which fits the piano well and can be ela¬ 
borated upon with claves, maracas and guiro, plus drums. This is a 
lot of fun to sing: it corranunicates a story and a challenge to deeper 
faith. It is a sermon in itself. Poetry and music and text combine to 
communicate the same message. 
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IX. MUSIC FRUM CENTRAL AMERICA 


"Te Debes a Dios" ("You Owe God") by Daniel Castro (Costa Rica) 


The translation of this song, a challenge to youth to live for 

God by serving the human needs and enjoying the natural blessings of 

one's own country, in this case Costa Rica, is as follows: 

"Young person, wake up and mediate. 

Your beautiful Costa Rica calls you fervently. 

Think: what are you achieving with your life 
Which you spend looking just for fun in the world. 

"You are so young, you want to enjoy yourself, 

And you think you'll get somewhere that way; 

But life is passing, everything comes to an end. 

You will see. 

"Look at the beauty of your country. 

Its land, sea and sky, and think about who created it all: 

God, who also formed your life and that of your country-men 
and women; God, who invites you with love. 

"You should believe Him and accept Him, 

Look for Him now and you will have life; 

Confess your failings and in Him 
You will find a new direction." 

Theologically, this message is a call to conversion, but not 
conversion to a romantic image of Jesus nor a hope for life after death, 
but rather the abundant life in Christ that comes from two things: 
first, graciously taking time to enjoy the gifts of life and nature 
that God gives us, thus giving thanks through responsible acceptance; 
and second, through listening to the call of people around us and 
realizing that, in responding to their needs, we are responding directly 
to God. 


One is reminded by this call to the youth of a small Central 
American country, where youth are caught up in the cultural invasion of 
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1. Joven, despierta y medita, 

tu linda Costa Rica te llama con pasi&n, 

piensa-. qu4 ganas con la vida 

que llevas en el mundo buscando diversion. 

2. Eres tan joven, quieres gozarte,- 
asi tu crees lo logrards; 

la vida es pasajera, 
todo se acaba, ya lo verSs. 

3. Kira lo bello de tu patria, 

su tierra, mar y cielo, y piensa quiSn lo cre6: 

Dios que tambien form& tu vida, 

la de tus compatriotas, te invita con amor. 

4. Debes creerle y aceptarle, 
buscarle pronto, vida tendras * 
confiesa tu insuficiencia 

y un -nuevo runbo en El hallarSs. 

Letra: Daniel Castro 
. Musica: Tierra Palestina 
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consumer materialism, of the call of Jesus to the rich young ruler in a 
small Middle Eastern country. Fixated on the latest fad in food or 
fashion, young people everywhere are forgetful of the true gifts of God 
and the possibility for an enduring and ultimately fulfilling goal of 
leading a life dedicated to Jesus Christ's path, rather than the 
fleeting fancies of the day that soon disappoint and deceive. If this 
text is not exactly a Scriptural paraphrase, it certainly fills the 
bill of our third poetically-acceptable category, that of a life 
situation that points to a major Biblical and theological theme (in 
this case, idolatry). 

This text is set to a tune whose origin is not clear. It 
appears to be another Hebrew tune, but it also sounds "Latin" with all 
its syncopation. Its stepwise movement makes it accessible to groups 
of young people. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

My thesis at the beginning of this project was that there was 
a great need for liturgical and musical renewal in the Latin American 
and United States Hispanic Protestant churches in order to help the 
people of the church gain the understandings needed to minister 
effectively in their area of the world where the spiritual, psychological, 
emotional and physical needs of millions of people are so great. Partly 
to avoid the possible criticism that another Anglo missionary/pastor 
was again analyzing Latin Americans and United States Hispanics and 
unilaterally telling them what needed to be done, two hundred fifty 
surveys were sent out to fifteen countries of Latin America and nine states 
of the United States. Close to fifty responses were received by mail, 
and these were augmented by a dozen interviews by telephone and in 
person with individuals, similar to the survey respondents, who have 
been connected with this movement in one way or another, as poets, 
pastors, church musicians and interested lay people in different 
denominations. Considering that this response of about twenty per 
cent came from across an entire hemisphere with the associated delays 
in mail service, etc., I think the interest in this movement is deep 
and widespread. Since many of these individuals had little knowledge 
of new music being written and used outside their immediate country 
or region, I am more and more convinced that the Holy Spirit is at 
work in this process in many places and will eventually being us 
together in common efforts and sharing. I hope, perhaps, that same 
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spirit has inspired this project, for I feel it fills a need for 
knowledge of activities and creative works throughout our various 
churches. 

The survey results do, indeed, bear this out. Forty-eight respon¬ 
ses were received from the following places: United States, 28 
(California, 13; Florida, 3; Texas and New Mexico, 7; New York and 
New Jersey, 2; and other States, 2); Brazil, 7; Mexico, 3; Venezuela, 

2; Argentina, 2; Bolivia, 2; Nicaragua, 1; and Puerto Rico, 3. 

As more than one response was possible to the theological 
questions, the totals add up to well more than forty-eight on each 
question. The tabulated results are to be found in the Appendix. 

Analyzing the results of Part I of the survey question-by¬ 
question, I would interpret them this way: 

Question No. 1 - Is liturgical and musical renewal necessary? 

Overwhelmingly, the "yes" responses were chosen, either the 
responses I suggested or separate reasons or both. Only four negative 
votes were cast out of forty-eight (only 8 1/3%) responses, and almost 
everyone answered this question. 

Question No. 2 - What role does music play in worship? 

There was wide variance here. A few prominent respondents 
answered that music has no essential role and serves as mere 
decoration (and sometimes more as distraction). Others were more 
positive, but for very different reasons. Many saw music as serving 
more than one role in worship. Perhaps the best conclusion on this 
question would be to hazard the guess that Latin American and United 
States Hispanic Protestant musicians and congregational worshippers 
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are like their counterparts elsewhere in the world: they like music 
in the church, but they find difficulty in agreeing on a common reason 
why. 

Question No. 3 - What is music's role in developing theological 
understanding? 

Here, my suggested responses were well agreed with, and many 
of those offering other responses merely amplified on their agreement 
with the roles suggested (teaching, allowing congregational response 
to God, and expression of feeling). 

Question No. 4 - Does music play a role In evangelism and/or social 
liberation? 

Few people wanted music to be limited to just worship or just 
evangelism or just social liberation, and virtually all elected a 
combination role for music or gave another reason. Those giving other 
reasons, again, gave extended explanations of their basic agreement 
with the "a" answer affirming music's role in all areas of Christian 
life. 

Question No. 5 - Is folk music appropriate and useful in church worship? 

As with Question No. 1, this was a key question relating to 
my insistence on each culture's own music having worth in the sight of 
God. Of the responses, only five answered "No" because they thought 
folk music was either pagan or undignified, and three responses I would 
put into a doubtful category as to their opinion here. Eighty positive 
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responses were given by the rest. I think that this is strong and 
widespread support for those church musicians and congregations who 
wish to compose and sing in the styles of music that their own people 
have developed. A question not asked on this survey which might be 
a further exploration of tolerance would be to ascertain if Argentines 
would be willing to use mariachi music and if Mexicans would use tango; 
that is, to what extent are the various forms of folk music in Latin 
America useable all over the hemisphere? And is Latin American music 
also something that United States Hispanics can appreciate and under¬ 
stand? 

The results of this survey and project were, in general, most 
gratifying. No one objected to this historical and theological endeavor 
as useless; rather, many responses indicated a need for such a document 
as a starting point for familiarizing people in distant places with 
each other's work. 

The events and responses and thinking and creating that are re¬ 
corded here represent a significant and healthy movement in the life 
of our churches. Each year, more music is created and shared and sung. 
Each year, more people catch a vision and write it down or try it out. 
The creative energies of Latin American and United States Hispanic 
Christians are great, but many churches need to know that they, 
too, can create new songs and also "plunder the Egyptians," that is, 
take and use music they like from any time, place and style, for they 
will be the ultimate judges of what endures and what fades. As eyes 
are opened to the wide realm of possibilities available, our worship 
will be enriched immensely. 
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More choral singing and directing training is needed, more 
encouragement and scholarships for young musicians need to be given and 
more workshops, festivals and new-hymn-of-the-month programs to teach 
local congregations new music need to take place. And the areas of 
instrumental music, larger choral works and renewal of other areas of 
liturgy in Hispanic and Latin American churches have hardly been 
scratched. But momentum is being created and some of these things 
are happening right now, as we have seen, and others will be soon. 

May the Holy Spirit that has inspired us to begin this labor now 
remain to guide and direct our judgment, our creativity and our 
enthusiasm. 
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APPENDIX 
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APPENDIX A 

ENCUESTA SOBRE LA MUSICA SACRA HISPANA Y LATINOAMERICANA 
EN LAS IGLESIAS EVANGELICAS 

SURVEY ON HISPANIC AND LATINAMERICAN PROTESTANT SACRED MUSIC 


(Puede ser contestada en Ingles, Espanol, 0 Portugues - Can be written 
in English, Spanish or Portuguese.) 

PARTE PRIMERA: BASE TEOLOGICA PART ONE: THEOLOGICAL BASIS 

1. Con relacion a sus propias creyencias Cristianas 

Porque se necesita la renovacion en la musica y la liturgia en 
nuestras iglesias, 0 porque no es 

1. In relation to your own Christian beliefs, why is liturgical and 
musical renewal necessary in our churches? Or, why is it not 
necessary? 

(a) Es nesario, porque nuestra experiencia de la fe y las revelaciones 
de la voluntad de Dios cambian de generacion en generacion, y 
necesitamos expresar esa propia experiencia y comprension nuestra 
en nuevas formas. 

It j[s necessary to have this renewal, because our experience of 
faith and of revelation of God's will change from generation to 
generation, and we need to express that experience and understand¬ 
ing of our own in new ways. 

(b) Es necesario, porque cada pueblo en el mundo tiene derecho de 
expresar su alabanza a Dios en sus propias liturgias y estilos 
de musica, y, dado que la mayoria de nuestra musica sacra viene 
de otros paises no Latinos, la indigenizacion de la musica 
quiere decir renovacion de nuestra musica sacra. 

It j[s necessary, because every culture in the world had a right 
to express its praise to God in its own liturgy and music style 
and, given that most of our sacred music comes from other non- 
Latin countries, the indigenization of our music means that 
it must be renewed. 

(c) Es necesario porque 

It is necessary because 
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(d) No es necesario, porque - It is not necessary because 


2. dial es el papel que toca la musica en el culto de adoracion o 
predicacion? 

What role does music play in the worship service? 

s a) Da un toque de belleza de sonido al culto, embelleciendo la 
Palabra de Dios. 

It gives a touch of beautiful sound to the worship service, 
embellishing the Word of God. 

(b) Ayuda a expresar sentimentos religi que tenemos que no 
podemos expresar en meras palabras. 

It helps us express religious feelings which we have which 
cannot express with mere words. 

(c) Ayuda a crear un sentido de drama y movemiento ritmico en el 
flujo del culto. 

It helps to create a sense of drama and rhythmic movement in 
the flow of the worship service. 

(d) Otra razon - Other reason __ 


3. Cual es el papel de la musica sagrada en el desarrollo de la 
comprension teologica de la congregacion? (Teologia=creyencias 
sobre Dios, Jesuscristo, al Espirtu Santo, y la iglesia, y la 
naturalesa del hombre y su relacion con Dios). 

3. What is the role of sacred music in developing theological under¬ 
standing among your congregation? (Theology = beliefs about God, 
Jesus Christ, Holy Spirit, the church, and the nature of humankind 
and its relationship to God). 

(a) La musica da a 1- congregacion la oportunidad de responder al 
llamamiento de Dios en una forma activa. 

Music gives the congregation the opportunity to respond to the 
call of God in an active way. 

(b) La musica ensena a la congregacion, a veces aun mas que la 
predicacion, y la congregacion aprende a creer lo que aprende 
a cantar. 
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Music teaches the congregation, sometimes even more than the 
preaching, and the congregation learns to believe what it 
learns to sing. 

(c) La Musica expresa en sentimiento lo que la teologia expresa 
en pensamiento. 

Music expresses in feelings what theology says in thoughts. 

(d) Otra razon - Other reason _ 


4. Cual es el papel de la musica sacra tocante a la evangelizacion y 
la liberacion social del pueblo Latino? 

What is the role of sacred music in reference to the evangelization 
and social liberation of Latinos and Hispanics? 

(a) La musica en los cultos nos debe de inspirar a salir al mundo 
para evangelizar y liberar a nuestros pueblos en todos los 
aspectos de sus vidas, espirituales como materiales (que 
incluye la politica, la economica, ha social, etc.). 

Music in worship should inspire us to go out into the world to 
evangelize and liberate our people in all aspects of their lives, 
both spiritual and material (which includes political, economic 
and social aspects). 

(b) La musica sacra debe de concentrar solamente en la evangelizacion 
espiritual. 

Sacred music should concentrate only on spiritual evangelization. 

(c) La musica sacra debe de concentrar solamente en la liberacion 
social y concientizacion politica. 

Sacred music should concentrate only on social liberation and 
political conscientization. 

(d) La musica solamente no debe de inspirar a los altos pensamientos 
se Dios dentro del culto y no preocuparse por nada duera de los 
cultos. 

Sacred music should only inspire our highest thoughts of God 
within the worship service and not try to worry about anything 
beyond the sanctuary. 
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(e) Otra idea - Other idea 


5. Debe de considerarse util y aun deseable usar los estilcs de la 
musica foldorica Hispana y Latinoamericana dentro de la musica 
de la iglesia? 

5. Should it be considered useful or even desirable to use the folkmusic 
styles of Hispanic or Latinamerican cultures in the music of the 
church? 

(a) Si, la cultura de cada pueblo en el mundo es un digno don de 
Dios, y debe de usarse para enriquecer la expresion de la fe 
Cristiana en todo el mundo. 

Yes, the culture of every people in the world is a worthy 
gift from God, and should be used to enrich the expression 
of Christian faith throughout the world. 

(b) Si, el uso de elementos de su propia cultura ayuda a los 
pueblos oprimodos del mundo de liberarse de la opresion de 
la cultura del primer mundo y de liberarse de la idea de que 
su propia cultura es, en alguna mansra, inferior. 

Yes, the use of elements from their own culture helps the 
oppressed peoples of the world to free themselves from the 
oppression of the cultural invasion of the first world and 
from the idea that their own culture is, somehow, inferior. 

(c) Si, la musica folclorica de nuestros paises y culturas syuda 
a expresar lo que nosotros sentimos, como Latinos, en nuestra 
fe Cristiana, en nuestras vidas, en nuestro mundo de hoy. 

Yes, the folkmusic of our countries and cultures helps to 
express what we, as Latinos, feel in our Christian faith, 
in our lives, in our world of today. 

(d) No, porque la musica foclorica es pagana y relacionada con 
los pecaminosos estilos de vida del mundo secular. 

No, because folkmusic is pagan and related to the sinful 
lifestyles of the secular world. 

(e) No. porque la musica foclorica no tiene un estilo bastante 
dignificado para usarla en la iglesia. 

No, because folkmusic does not have a style sufficiently 
dignified for use in the church. 
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(f) Si o no, por otra razon - Yes or no, for another reason 


SURVEY OF SACRED MUSIC - SECOND PART 


1. En los ultimos anos (desde 1960) ?en que actividades musicales ha 
participado Ud. en relacion con la iglesia, que ha envoiucrado el 
uso de la nueva musica por compositores y poetas Latinoamericanos 
o Hispanos? 

1. In recent years (since 1960) in what musical activities have you 
participated, in relation to the church, which have involved the 
use of new music by Latinamerican and Hispanic composers and poets? 


2. En este mismo periodo de tiempo, ?Cuales puestos de liderato ha 

tenido Ud. en la musica de su iglesia (corista, director, arreglador, 
organista, compositor, poeta, instrumentalista, pianista, solista, 
traductor, etc)? 

2. In this same period of time what positions of leadership have you 
held in the music of your church (choir member, choir director, 
arranger, organist, composer, poet, instrumentalist, pianist, soloist, 
translator, etc.)? 


3. En que conforancias, talleres de trabajo, reuniones u organizaciones ha 
participado Ud. que han tenido importancia para el desarrollo de 
la musica sacra Latina? ?Que paso en esos eventos? ?Quienes 
participaron? 

3. In what conferences, workshops, meetings, or organizations have you 
participated which have had importance for the development of Latin- 
american and Hispanic sacred music? What happened at these events? 

Who participated? 
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4. Que himnos, antifonas, colecciones de cantos, arreglos, traducciones 
u otras composiciones creativas ha hecho Ud., solo, junto o con 
otras persons? ?Que es las historia de su creacion? ?Que fue la 
inspiracion por su creacion? 

4. What hymns, anthems, song collections, arrangements, translations, 
or other compositions have you created by yourself or together with 
others? What is the story of their creation? What was the inspira¬ 
tion for their composition? 


5. ?Puedo tener su permiso de citar sus contestaciones a estas preguntas 
y/o sus obras musicales en este tesis? Si, si, favor de firmar su 
nembre abajo, IMuchas gracias! IMuito obrigado! 

5. May I have your permission to quote your answers to these questions, 
and/or any of your works, in this thesis? If so, please sign your 
name below. Thank you very much! 


Firma/Signature 


Gracias por su atencion y esfuerzos en cumplir esta eneusta. Ud. ha 
ayudado al avance de la musica sagrada en nuestras iglesias. 

Thank you for your interest and effort in completing this survey. You 
have helped further the sacred music in our churches. 
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APPENDIX B 

TABULATION OF SURVEY RESULTS 
THEOLOGICAL SECTION - PART 1 


Question 


1. Liturgical 
renewal - 
necessary 
or not? 


What role 
does music 
play in 
worship? • 


3. Music's role 
in developing 
theological 
understanding? 


4. Music's role in 
evangelism and 
social liber¬ 
ation? 


5. Are folkmusic styles 
useful in worship? 


• 
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e 
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7 

8 

7 

0 

4 

7 

6 
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4 
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7 
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9 

1 
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